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VrOLENCE A 



.1, m scHui 



THE NATIONAL SCHOOL RESOURCE NETWORK i 'PROA 

f 

The National School Resource Network (biRN) w r .ablished under aVant from Lhe 
Law Enforcement Assistance AdtoinistratioQ, Of of Juvenile Jusfiice and Delin- 
quency Prevention, as a resource to sch-ls-trt led by crime, violence, vandalism 
and rfisruption. The network provides r. ionwi.',. training eventi, technical assis- 
^tance, aijd information disselnination to c, ,^i st schools in' preventing and reducing 
these problems. The focus of, all Network activities is on the collection, sharing, 
and ■dissemination of resources— most particularly the ideas and strategies that 
schoojls and communities have tried, • , " ■ > ,\ 

i ■ 

A Natioaal Canter, manaied by the Center for Human Services and based inrWashing» 
ton, Q.C., and Regional Centers in Boston, Mariachusetts ; Atlanta, Georgia; Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and Sa)i Rafael, California, will carry out the mandates for the ^ " 
Network. Also participating in the Network are 34 national organizations which ^ 
form an active consortiiuft to enhaace service and deHvery efforts. 



THE CORE CUHRICUlim ^ \ • ^ . > 

The Core Curriculum includes seven courses designed for delii^ery either in a com- 
prehensive J-day- wotkshbp* incorporating, all the courses or in separate special pre^ 
sentations. The seven qourses are as follows: 



Course di^^utting It 'All Together and^ Taking It 



Home 



This course provides an overview of a' planning^ and evaluation process that partici^ 
pants can a^ly in implementing ideas and strategies in their own schools and com- 
munities. ^The course also allows paleticlpants the apportunlty to reflect on work- 
shop content and select* from among the ideas and strategies presented those which 
best meet their schools* needs* . * 



Course 2: Discipline ' 4» ' ^ 

This course covers a range of issues and practices surrounding the development and 
implementation of an effective school discipline program. The focus will be on 
clarifying reasons for discipline, building conceptual frameworks for understanding 
bfehavior problems, ^describi^ng policy^ considerations , and providing specific exam- 
ples of programs and strategies. ^ * 



D 



•V 



Course 3 : ^SchooT Clidate ' . " ■ • ' 

*The purpose of the course is to/introduce a conceptual □verview and definition of • 
''school climate'' with the ^goal of effecting positive .change , The t*Dcas is on ways 
of improving school cli«iate without administrative or " coihmunity action. The course 
first 4efiaes school climate,, and then discusses ways ^to assess and improve it. 
These ' include forraral and . informal assessment^ improvemenn of interpersonal rela- 
ti'on^j stress reduction and management^ student involvemelit in change, and law= 
related 'educstion as a relevant < curriculum approach. 

Course 4: . Interpersonal Relatio ns - ^ ' ^ 

The goal df the course is to intrdduce approaches and resources to idefitify, ,man- 
age, reduce, resolve and prevent crisis and conflict in schools. There is an 
underlying assumption that hostile incidents and disruptive behavior are expres- 
*sions of deep hurt, frustration, confusion^, anger and misunderstanding.^ Specific 
|ttention will be given to crisis and- conflicC intervention and managef^ent , 'gang 
^oblems, problems of victims, and intercvuLtural relations. 



Course 5: Se<f:urity ■. ^ 

This course' is designed "to a^ddress a full 'range of preventive measures used to 
improve the security ^of the school both during and after school hours. It wilP^ , 
provide a variety of alternative approaches to school security which w;ill enhance » 
schools* ability to imprDve^^the safety and security of the people and ^ property . 
Special attention will be given to an overview of seourity problems, use of non- 
security staff to prevent problems^ physical plant security, and design and upgrad- 



ing of security programs. 

} ■■ 

Coursel6i Enviro nment . ^ ' " ^ ^ 

\ " y "~ 

The conrse"on environment provides guidance "to school staff on ways- ta charige 
school environments and make them safer. A full range of physical design. strate- 
gies that can be implemented in' schools is presented. Many of the strategies . can 
be applied by schotfl personnel and students. An assessment checklist will allow 
school personnel to. identify environmental problems. 

Course 7; The Community as a Problem Solving Resource ' ^ 



Community involvementHn the school can help the schools greatly in solving prob- 
lems of violence ^ and vandalism. In this course a ratioaale for community involve- 
ment is presented^ along with specific, approaches^ for increasiri| school'comm.unity 
linkage 1 Use of parents and yolunteeri, the criminal justice community , aftd commu* 
Vlty agencies, businesses, and organisations are stressed. Interagancy cTOpera^tion 
is also discusoed. . ^ 



G^^fSQ ^3 - School ^^Cllmate 



Background and Rationale \ / 



A rich bddy of knowledge based on b^th formal research an^ 'dndividual exrerience ^tells 
us that individual and group behavior depends in many important ways on tha situation 
and how it is structured and define^. It is possible to make some progress in con- 
trolling vandalism and violence ^through the use or guards and highly restriativaf dis- 
ciplinary procedures. However, ^^he only way to prevejit disruption in^ the schools arvd 
to provide a genuine atmosphere of order and caring is to have a school climate that 
is strongly prosocial and that convey^ norms of commitment and personal responsibility. 

Improving sbhool climate is a mixture of science and art,' It involves a combination 
of changing the structure pf the school situatioh "and changing the feelings that stu- 
dents and staff have about the school* 



r 



Purpose 

The purpose of the cojjrse is to provide a conceptual overview of key elements of ■ 
school climate wiEh the goal .of effecting positive change*. The focus is on ways, of ^ 
improving school ^alimate without/ intervention at the administrative or community 
level. In the^eeurse^ climate is defined and methods for assessing climate are pre= 
sen_^d (Module 3,1) . Str|tegies to- improve climatejare also presented. These include 
st^fes reduction and man^ement (Module 3.2), student invqlvement ^Module 3.3), and 
Introduction of relevant curriculum, .such as law-related educatidn'' (Module 3-4). 



CQUff^Si fP' ,3 - School Climate 



-H^OdUld 3.1 - Ddflning and Assessinct School Climate 

Totol Unle 2 ho ura 



ourso 
leiicia 



by Modui® 



/ 



i^ule Summary 



This moduie fogusea oTT" defining, assessing, and changing school climate, 'Activities, 
iricludei viewing a 5-*minute videotape o^ a high school in n4w York City and evaluating 
its envirohment; introduction of sample progratns used in Colorado schools to improve 
thp.-i5uality of the school's environment; a school climata checklist completed by par^ 

-€icipants. Lecture and discussion on factors of school climate as defined by Edward 
Brainard and Robert S. Fox in '-The Climate of ,the School'' are pr©F =^'Tited\ The TDR model 
of ^5"m4ning teams of students, parentSf ftnd teachers who work to change, the environment 

^in their, school is highlighted, - 



Activity/ Content Summaiy 



-\ — 

Introduction and Discussion of School Climate 

f ' ■ ; ^ ; 

A., Overview of School Climate Course 



Trainer highlights each module in' Course 3, School Climate* 

Warm-Up Activity ^ ! ' ' ^ 

Participants "free associate" calling dut TOrds or phrases 
which define the term "climatei" or define positive climate" 
on a ''climate tree. 

Participants View "Bad Boys"" and Note Aspects of School Climate 



(Optional Activity) 

Participants view a 5-minute videotape of a New York City high 

hool and complete a worksheet evaluation of the school's 
L Lmate * . ^ 

D. Large Group Discussion (Optional Activity) 

Par^ticipants discuss "Bad Boys" and their assessment of the 
school's climate* . 

The Meaning of School Climaje ^ 

The overall climate of a^ school is defined as the. enduring 
characteristics and pat terns, of behavior in the environment 
involving Che programs ^ inta^per^ojial relations and a-dmin^^^ 
' istrative "sty^e" rof "the school • ^ 

Characteristics and Determinants of a Positive . School Climate ^ 



'A. Factofs in a Sositive School \^imate 




25 min. 



40 min, 



Aettvity/eentsnt SumrLjary 



Urn© 



3. 



B. Determinants of School Cl imate " , ' • ^ 

Three determinants of school climate^ (prograin, process, and material) 
as Identified by.^&rainard and Fox are prasented, 

C, Changing ^Climate Through Changing Determinants; Some Project 
Examples 

Background Mater J al 3,1.2, which ihcludas 16 programs used to im-- 
prove school climate in Colorado schools, is introduced* 

Assessing the Current Climate 

A, Why Assess Climate? , , 

Trainer pints' out that assessing climate is thL first step in 

changing it, " 

^ ^ ^ ■' 

t Instrument* Pre-Crisis 



B, Example of an Informal Asses 

Indicators - ; . i 

Participants are referred to Worka^t 3,1.2, a U.S. Department of 
Justice Community Relations list of 'pre-crisis indicators. 

* ■ s 

C'. ^ Example of a Formal Assessment Instrument i School Climate 
ChecklisC 

Participants review Worksheet 3. 1,3, a school climate^ checklist 
for their own schools. 



^ - Comparing Notes . ^ ^ ' ' 

Participants join in snkll groups to discuss their findings, 

\ ' ■ ■ , . , . 

E, Working with Students to Assess Climate 
______ ■> ~ ^ 

^ . * Traiiier discusses the benefits of student 'involvement in assessing 
climate. . " , . 

i 

4. fmproVing School Climate 

A, Deciding What To Do " * 

participants read Background 3*1-3, ^Suggestions " for Prqj^^ts," and 
give additional examples %f projiscts to change school climate* 

\b/ Deciding !fow To do Iti . Building,^ Mod^l for Changi . 

• Participants are introduced to the TDR model of imprdving' school 
climate. The process includes .training teams of students, parents,. 
' mnd teao^iers who than work in the school ^environment to change it. 



30 min. 



15 min. 



ic- 




AeMvrty/ Content Summary 



^- Discussion of Sehon t Climafae change 

aoni t-f ""L^"'''"'; ^'^^"^^ processes and programs might be 

applied in their schools ' 

p^DlfJ^"^''"^'^^''" °n the interconneclidn- between 

people and their environments. "Wa shape' pur surroundings and then cur 
.surroundxngs shape us" (Winston Churohill) ; 



♦ 



Course 3 ScHoqI Clim^tle 

\./ , ^ — 

Modute 3.1 - Cef Inina^ and Asaessinq School. Climate 



odifi# 



Objectives 

Participants- will be able to-- 



1. 


Describe a 


number of elements &f "school climate." 




2. 


IdentifY several aspects, or determinants 0f schoal 


climate 




Review ways 


of assessing school climate 




4. 


Propose and 
own schools 


discuss specific ways to begin improvin 


g the climate in their 



Description of Materials 

Trarrsparenc ies . . - 

3.1.1 » 3.1.8 Transparenbies present infomation about school- 
'is, how it is determined, how it can be changed. 

•ant Worksheets , ' ' 



climate^ 



^what it 



la 

1*2 
1.3 
1.4 



^'Bad Boys" ciirnate Assessment 
,Pre-Crisis Indicators 
School Climate Checklist 
Improving School Climate 



Background Materials 



1.1 
1.2 
1.3 
1,4 



The Climate of the School 

Project ixamplesi Improvingv School CI 

Suggestions for Projects 

Improving School 'clinate 



imate 
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Module t^.l - Defining and Assessing School Climate 

Worksheet l-D 3.i i 



Pdrtielpaht 



"Bad Boys" Climate Assessment 



111 vie 



possible? ■ "^^^""^ under., one or another category wherever 



1. General Climate Factors - The Overall Feeli 



ng 



Program Determinants - Curricular and 'Extra-curricular Activities 



■ Process. Determinants - Communication and P^^en^Solving Skills 



4. Material Determinants - Physical Resources of the School 



1 , 
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'.ebursa 3 - school Climate ^ . Participant 

Module 3.1 - Definl'ng .and As'sftssing School Climate » WOflCSl 

WS^^fttl-P 3.1.2 ^ 

^ ^re-Crisis'' Indicators 

The following list focuses on indiaators that may .suggest, a .crisia in school 
climate*- Check those' items that are true of your school. 



Yes No 



1. sudden clique formations 
2* increased isqlated fights 

3, appearance of "uhderground" p^li^tions and^ flyers with 
an anti-achobl bias , 

4, complaints of inequality of /treatment .as it relates to 
discipline, grading^ tracking, athletics, a;i^other"'^ ' 
eKtra-currlcular adtivities > \ 

5, disproportionate nraiber of disciplinary actions * 

6, appearance of '-demands** 

7, a violent incident or disorder in the cormnunity-^at-large 
8* appearance of hate literature * ^ 
9. discovery of weapons in the school ^^'^ 

10. increased in'jidents on buses and bus routes 

11. over utilization of minority staff to deal exclusively 

, with minority children who are in-trouble 1- — — j"^- 

12, increased conflicts relating' to hair styles^ clothing, 
food s^rvic^, etc. t " ' 

13, conflicts ovter type of music to be played at school dances 
and the location of th^se functions 

14* all white or all minority teams 

15. , lack of staff contact wi%Ji students 

16. - increased truancy, absenteeisfti * ' . 

17. complaints from custodial, cafeteria and transportation 
' personnel ' 

18. "parents coming to school to withdraw their children in 

f e4r of what mi^ght happen 

19. ^students leaving school to go to another school 

20. parents keeping their children out of schools because of 
fears of what might happen ' 

^1. negatl've attitudes of principal- spreading to staff 

22. discontinued programs and services 

23. increased minority suspensions, drop-outs, and in-school 
pu^h-'outs 

24. inadequate selections of textbooks, library books, AV 
materials, and other teaching materials 

25. lack of written discipline codes or school policies 
' available to all staff, students and parents 

26. , lack of committees interested in^ school problems in 

school and community 
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27. lack of Wdent, parents, and stafr^g^^^^^ ■ , 

28. ihadeguate procffduras for, transporting Pi^^ 

* for conferenees and^sdiool activitie|/ ™. ' 

29. ihcreased nwitoer of students being 

■ action • ■ » " - ■ • • - — - 

30. " staff-student charges of irrelevant cwricul . , ' 

3li con^laints pi lade of freedom ^ , ^ 

Developed by lertha Hudson, U.S. Departinent of Justice,, Conmunity Relations 

Service, 1977-78, as a resource for handling desegregation issues and adapted 

by NSRN_. , ' ' _ . ' ^ 
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ModUl®^ 3.1 - Dfeflninq. and Assessing Sch an,!,, glimHt-fi 

Worksheet UP ^. I'a . . ■ . 



Participant 
Workslieet 



School Climate Cheoklist 



There are several school climate checklists. The following questions are based on 
fivf of themi CFK - Ltd, 's- "School Climate Pmfile"; Rensis Likert ^Associates i 
!'The , Profile of a School"; Dade County Public Schools' "School Morale Attitude SuXi 
vmy" I Racin&^ Wisconsin, Unified School District's "School Environment, Staff and 
School/Cbnimunity'-' and Dr. James GarbarinoVs checlolist. ^ This checklist is only a 
sampling of these questionnaires, all of which are quite long* 



' Instructions : 



Answer each question as you see your school- 
indicates your perception of the situationi 
Occasionally"Frequently--Almost Always , 



Clieck the space tha 
Almost Never- --Rarely---^ 




Almost 
^ Never 



Oeca^ 



Almost 



General Factors 



A. I'm proud to be 'a part' 
of my school* (3) 

B* Students, feel that\ 

teachers are' "on their ' 
side.*^ (1) ' 

^ C* Even slow students feel 
^enthusiastic about. 

learning. (5) 

j • , . 

D, Administrators listen * 
to faculty and stu- 
' dent ^ ideas* (2) 

E* ; My school shows good - 
school spirit* (5) 

'Fi I can comt on other 
teachers to help me ' 
iWhen 1 need it, s (1) 

, G * I can count on stu- 
dents to help me 
when I need it* (5) 

II* ; Program Petermipants 

A, Students feel free to, 
talk to teachers abojat 
sghool matters, (2) 

.B," * Students can choose V, 
among curricular and 
extra-curricular ^ 
activities* '(1) 



Rare ly 



sionally Frequently Always 



6. ' 












































































* 





^ Occa- 



Almoet 



C, Racial and^etonic minor- 
' treated with 

- S^^ect and tiieir cul- 
, ' ti^^l needs taken into 
cons i deration, (4) 

D* Students get, aw^^f with* 
antisocial behavior. 
(3) 

1* Students are praised for 
^ . good citizenihip* (5) 

III , Process De^eCTdnant^ _ ^ 

A. Problems «a reaognized 
and dealt witm rather 
thiui being' ewep^ ^der ^ 
the carpet. (1) 

. ^ My school is open to 
■ coitununitf suggestions 
and involvement. (1) 

Wh^n we have oonflicte 
in school^the re- 
. ' ^ * ; ault is constructive ^ 
' ' hot destruptiye. (1) 

D, Students stick togetiier 
against teachers, (5) 

1p Each' clique or groi;^ 
V of students, ignores , . 

= the others. (4) , 

F* Naw ideas about the pro->' 
*gram are welconied by 
the administration and 
other teacheri* CD . , 

IV. Material Determinants . 

' a* Books and other mat%r-* 
lals are in anple supply 
and are in good condi- 
tion. (1) 

1, Teachers are paid well 
compared wito other 

. ■ communities, (1) ^ 

* ■ 

C._ My sGhooi is kept 
* ^ " clean: (1) 



• ■ i 

! 
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' 4 




f 




f 












■ — t — ^ — _ 
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15, 



D. . Wiare are adequate fa- 

cilities for teadheri 
and s^udehts ^to use 
during recess or free 
time. (5) 

E, Tnere are, too many 
people for eve^one to 
get to know each other 

■ , and have a chance to^ 
participate in school 
- activitiesV (5) 



Almost . ^ Occa- . ^Almost 

Never Rarely gionally ^equently Alwaye - 



Numbers next to items indicate "po.urce from whidi they were adapted. 



1. ^ CFKf Ltd, , ^ in School Climate ImproveTOnti A Challenge^ to the Atoiniatrator , 
by Robert S. For et al. Bloqmington, Indiana^ Phi Delta Kappar (paperback) ^1974 
141 pp..^- S3. 00. [ 

2. Rensis Lik&rt Associates^ from Thm Profile of" a SdiooJ.; A.Ragource f or 
JiEmproving School - Administratiori , ^Ann Arbor ^ Michigan ^ 1977, ' 

' 3* bade -^County Public Schools ^ School Mqrale Attitude Survey ^ Dada County^ ' ' 
Florida, 1978. " ^ • ~T: ~ ~ — t—^- :V 

;/ 4. , Racine^ Unified SdhcHol District, School Environment^ Staff and School/ ^ 
Community ^ Racine^ Wisconsin,. 19'77*' . ZJI^T"^ ■ ■ ' ^ v . ~~~ ' 

■" •= ^" ; ^ \ f ^ ^ ^ . ■ ' 
I' ^ 5* Dr. James Carbarino^ Boys? ,^wn, ji^raska 
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Module^ 



3il ^ Defining and Assessing SchoQl Climate 



Participant 
Wdriisheet 



WorkshMt I^D 



3.1.4 



' ^ ^ , Improving School Cl^ate 
Things I could do to^improva the climate' in my sahoolr' ' ' 
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The Glimate 
of the SehoiSl 



IntroducHon 

A positive school climate is both a means md an end* A good^ 
Ihlimate makes it possible to work productivoly toward important 
goals, sych as academic learnifig, social development, and, cur- 
^culam improvement* ^ • 

* It also makes school a good place to be, a satisfying and 
meaningful situation" in which both adults and youth care to 
spen J a substantial, pornBiTof their tin^e, ^ f 

What factors comprise' a humane climate? How can people in 
a scliqoMff^e that it has a wholesome learning cltmateP M^%t 
guideUnes' can be developed'' to serve as a measure of the hu- 
maneness of % school*s climate? Thele are the essentia! ques- 
tions addressed in this book* ■ u * 

U^ual writings on the chaimcteristlcs of i& good schools pro- 
gram describe the nature of the curriculum and the instructional ^ 
pro-am. That is, they describe 1) desiF|ble^lassroom teaching- 
learning stratepes arid conditions, and 2) sets of cqurees and 
expeilerices to be offered students wltKiq each area of the cur- 
ricular and extraci^ricular programs, goes beyond 

^es^^^oncems. It Sd^cri^ lii concrete temw facets of the 
schdors climate as they relate to school climate goals; how to 
assess climate; program, process, and material contribulions 
necessary in a healthy eUnwte; desirabli raktlondypi among 
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etlucators, itudtent^,and otKeirs uoinprising ihe^sahaol coniinunity; 

and the leaLler^bip yesponsibn scHool adminiiitrators serv% 

ing as clitiiata kadors. . ^ * ' * 

' .Importance of Saheol Climate 

„ During the past ciicada, gfeat itrides have been made in 
strengthening the American school system. M^ny new and ar= 
chitecturallyjnviting ichc^ol buildings have been built in an ef- 
fort t{l kea|l> pace wifh the^rapid increase In the pQpulation. New 
developmerits and major adyances have occiirred in program or- 
ganization-^scKeduIing alternative^, individualized instructional 
systems, varied approa^^has to staff utilizaWon, multiple poup- 
jng. arrangements, and a veritablu explosion of multimedia in^ 
structsohal materials. ^ Exciting new qurriculum materials have 
emerged in mathematics, scienefe, English, and the social sciences. 
Program management technitiues such as the Planning'Pro- 
puuiining-Budgeting Systenr (FPUS), and behavipral objectives, 
accountability, and ^National Assessment prpgrams have become 
available to help sharpen the focus of educational programs and 
support the evaluation of their effects. 

Despite these strides, we have not totally succeeded in cre- 
ating the kind of schools w0. would like to have; 'we are not 
achieving the potential we envisions Perennial problems and 
concerns about schools remain, . ' r 

' ; ,Jn the following list of probleiris, ar/ any ^ characteristic jof 
your school? Gheck tlmse which conc^^ you or your facHftyi 
studfenls, or parents. Space is provided at the end of the list 
to add other problems ericQuntered at your school. 

High student absenteeism / ^ 

^ High frequency of student discipline uruhlenis^ 

Weak student goyernment i . ^ 
Student cliciues * " 

I Ugh faculty absenteeisin ^ . 

Negative discAission in faculty h)iin^^^ -^ ^ ^ ^ 

y^Hrcoiuiuic 

— feeling of stutlents liecuusc tlu* suIkm)! in jon large 
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Vandalisni , , jj:::!:^-^^ - — 

,„S^dent unrest ' , " 

Poor school spirit 



r 



^ _ Poor community image of the schobl 

Faculty cliques 
. Propferty theft froni lockers 

High student dropout rate ' 

Underachieving students ' . 

Low staff morale 
^„ Passive students , ^ , ^ . 

Faculty apathy 
^ ^ Supplies and eciuipment unavailable when needed 

Students^carrying guns, knives, and other weapons ^ 
_ _ Poor image of the school by staff 

Dislike of students by faculty members ^\ ■ 
„ ^ Feeling among students that school has little purpose 
i_ High incidence of suspensions and expulsions \i 



Most of thesjB problems clemand direct attention, and an 
a^rt administrator recognizes the need to correct the dysfunc- 
tibnal programs and prncesses that seem causal to the nega- 
tive coiiditions, attitudos aiuhbehavior lis^ . . 
■j^ Actually, such problems are symptoms of ' deej)ef climate 
concerns. Tlie^ are the .tips of icebergs, indicators of the inadc^ 
quacy of a school s programs Jor dealing with the human needs 
of students, ftigulty, and, perhaps, adniinistrators; they are, in 
fact; often effects rather than cuusOs. Parenthetically, it could 
be mid tlmt if schoqls continue to perpetuate an anti-humane 
diinate in which jipalliy, failure, punislunent, and inadcKiiiag 
HuccesH in achieving the ciirriculunT are characterislic, tliey may 
gti MiuUee their own deinise, and ultinmlc^I^ that c>f the Ainerican 
soc -al sysleuL^ / ; ' * - 
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. Goals of the Humane School Climate \ 

It is easy to talk about a h^nane school, and to describe 
such an environment in glowing terini/ But in reality, what is a 
truly huniane school? What does a good climate Jook lil^e? 
What are th^characte|iifici of such a school's learning actiVi- 
tiesP What instructionaP conditions must exist? How can ^a 
school organization maintain efficiency oand accountability in its 
learning program and *still be ^centrally concerned with peoplep 
Can a school have tarust and effective commnnication between 
administrators and teachers, between teachers and students and 
parents; and still retain respect, for individuality and diverse 
value positions? ' ^ ^ 



Productivity 

of Studanti'and Educaton 
Achieving basic skills 
peveloping construcliva attitudes 
Davelaping and expanding an adequate 
knowledge base 

Clarifying values ^nd purposes 

Utilizing intiiiiry and prDhlein- 
. - _ solving processes 



SATISFACTION 
on the Part of Students and EducatOTi 

Cuining a sense of |)€rsnna] worth 

teojoying School as u pleasant 
place to live and Work \ 1, 

Cuinlng ruwurO^ from purticipation 
in Ayorthwhile activitieii . 
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• The authorji lieliove it can. Contuined in the a'nswer are the 
two follosving goals of the humane school dimate: 
^ To iirovido throughout the school a wholesonio. stimulating 
and productwe learning enviromnent conducive to acadeniic 
. ■ a.-:hievenient,and personul Mromh of youth at different levels 
• or development , ' ; ' .g 

- To provide a pleasant and mtisfhfha sdiopl situation within 
which' young people can live and work. |, - 

These prinftry goals focus on the young people for whom 
schcKils exist. A corollary is provision of a stimulating aHIl 
productive environment for the adults of the school community 
—the faculty, ijrinclpul, other staff members, and parents 

. Tu sumina^i^e, these goals or oulgrowths of a school climate 
pan best bo characterized as productivity and satisfattion. One 
■without the' otherJs insufficient. Figure 1-1 iliustrafes the goals. 

H;, Eniergpnee of School Climata Awareness \ N 

; More than, fifty years ago^ in 1918. the Cbmmission on the 
f eorganization of Secondary Education articulated lh4 Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education as health, command of.funda- 
mental prqrMSQs, vocational efficiency, good citizenship, worthy 
home m^nbership. worthy 'use of leisure time, and elhibal 
ehoracujr.' More ^ntly. in 1938, tlm, Etlucational Policies 
Conmussioti of the mtional Education Association outlined the 
puriKJj^ of education in ffie American democracy for thb every- 
day^ife pattern of art educated citiv^en. hliese were flescribecl 
as the objectives of sel^realiwifion. human relationship eco- 
nomic etticiency, ancl civic responsibility.^' 

L^ing public opinion researcli processes: in 1973 the Na- ■ 
trnnal Conunismon on the Reform of Secondary .Education 
.haired by B. Frank Brown, develot^ed thirteen lec4er-centS 
goals lor secondary education. They arc: 
Content 4|oals 

Achievement of conniiunipit'icm skiU^^^^ / , • 
\Achieveniciit<)f C{nnputati()imrsftills • ' • ■ 
A-tni„n,u„t of proficiency in ciifi^al unci ol>jecti\-o ll»ink|n4r 
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; Acciuisition of oacuiJatumul c^^^ . 
; Clea[^l)ercei)tion of nuture^^ 

Development of ecbnoinic understanding ^ 
Aeceptande of rusponiibility fur citiMnship 

^ f rocess goali . * ^ 
t i Knowledge of self ' * 

Appreeiali&n of others ^ 

' AkHty to adjnst to change , ^ 

i Respect fpr \^%y and authority 
* 7^ Clari^balioh tif vaUies ' 

j Appreciation of the achievements of man.^ 

In our lurrent era of accouritability, in school districts 
hrbughout the nation' citizens and educators are working to- 
lether to develop the basic goals of their schools, For example, 
his set developed in 1973 by the Jefferson County, Colo., 
ichool district is undoubtedly typical: 

Each student wilk 
" Master the basic skills for continued learning 

Develop a sense of responsibility. Act with understanding 
and respect toward others as individuals 
Develop his unique talents and his sense of worth, vvell-^ 
being, and happiness to the fullest 
Become activejy prepared to cope with change ^ 
Develop the skills and attitudes necessary to earn a Uvinft 
V; and function as a contributing member of society^ 
,The annual GaUup PolIsV on education also provide current 
data on the publics perceptions* of the job of schools. Here is a 
question from the 1072 poll of a najipnal sample of adults:^ 
r People have different reasons why ihcy want thuir chiklren 
to get an education. What are the chief reasons that come 
; to your mind? ^ 
% Mere are the response^ ami the pettHMiluHc^H of respondc^ntH 
/ "*'^*"niing each in some form: « 
§ERiO> «^t better jobs ^.-....^-r - V^rvr^^^ 
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2. To get along better witl^ people at all levels 
of society d^^^^^^ 43 percent 

3. , To make more nidnly— Achieve : = 
financial success... percent 

4. To attain se^^BMaction A, V,.,^...^ 

5. To stiifiuli^e thfijr^n^ ...v.,., 15 percent 
^ 6. MiscellaneoUS^^ons H perdent 

Tliis information has been;vreported to illustrate that the 
climate goals at the outset of ; this section are supportive of the 
aims of American education. They represent routes for ac|utfving 
the larger purimses of schooling, One' climate goal pertains to 
productivity as it concdms acaclemic, social, and physical de- 
velopment of skills, knowledge, and attitudes. Because of the 
importance of productivity in the developmental life of young- 
sters, and the fact that youth spend a large portion of their life 
in school, the second climate goal is equally important. This 
goal piirtairis to ^atisfactioriT^the need for a fulfilling and quality 
schoollife. • 

General Climate Factors ^ K 

If you were to walk into a- school building and try to gain k 
sense of its ^prevailing climate, what would you look for? Along 
vyhat lines would you assess its positiveness or negativeness? 
. We suggest you bok for at Itnist eight factors, which coniv 
prise tiie schoors climate and cletermine its cjuality. They^result 
from an interaction of the sOhoors programs, processes, and 
physical conditions.^ ^ ^ 

Ideally, there should be evidence of: 

L Respect. Sttidents should see th^iselves as persons of 
worth, jielieving that they have ideas, and that ^hose ideas 
aro listened to and make a cjifft^ence; Teauhdrs and ad- 
mmistraturs should feel Jhe same Way. School shouUFbe a* 
^ place where there are self-respecting indivicluals, Itespect 
, is also diie tc) others. In a pcisitive cHmnte there are no ' 
piit-clowns. * 

2. I rust. I'nist is rt'llfc-lt-d in (iiJCS etinfichMiw^ MjiU ()tlit^s',, 
c-iifi ho coiintctl oil to Ik-Iiuau' lii a wl\y tlun ^ honust. Th^j-t 
will do what Ihvy wiy flii'y will du. 'riu-rt; is also, an 'v\v 
, Ml. nt ()l lu'lii'ving ()l!i(«rs- ii(>Mtn y(>u 
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3* iliah Morale, People with liiMli inonrlo^el-goaU 
what is ImiJpening." r 

4. Opporttmities for Input. Not all persons can be involved 
in niaking the iniportant decisions. Not always can each 
person be as InHuenHal as he might like to be on the 
many aspects of the schoors programs and processes tliat 
affect him. But every person cherishes the^ opportunity to 
contribt!te his or her ideas/ and know they have been con- 
sidered. A feeling of a lack of voice Is counterproductive to 
self-esteem and deprives the school of that persohs re- 
sources. 

5. Continuous Academic and Social CrowtlL Each student 
needs to develop additioiial academic, social, and physical 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes. (Many educators have de- 
scribed llie growth process as achieving "developmental 
tasks." Educators, too, desire to improve their skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes in regard to their particular assign-* 
'ments within the school district and as cooperative mem- 
bers of a team.) * % 

6. Cohesiven^ss. This quality is measured by the person's 
feeling toward the school. Members should feel a part of 
the schooL They want to stay with It^and have a chance to 
exert their influence on it in collaboration with others 

7. School HenewaL The school as an^ institution should de- 
velop Improvement projects. It should be self-renewing 
in that it is growing, developing, and changing rather than 
following routines, repeating previously accepted proce- 
dures, and striving for confornnity. If there is renewal, 
difference is seen as interesting, to be cherished^ Diver- 
sity and pluralism are valued. New conditions are faced 
with poise. Adjustments are worked out as needed. The 
"new" is not seen as threatening, but as something to be 
exarninetl, sveighed, and its value or relevance determined. 
The school should be able to organize improvement pro- ^ 
jects rapidly and efficiently, with an absence of stress . 
and conflict, , 

8. Caring, Kvery^ individual in the school should feel that 

other person or persons are concerned about him as 
~~ |(]]nuin being. Each knows it will make a difference to 
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sonieone else if he is happy or sad, healthy or ill. (Teach- 
^evH should feel that the principal cares about them even 
when they make mistakes or disagree. And the principal 
shmild know that the teachers^at least most of them- 
understand the pressures under which he or slie is working 
ind Will help if they can.) 

% 
:r 10. 

Figure 1-2 lists the factors that comprise the schodrs climate 
and detennme its (juality. At the cenu. are the goals for the 
school s chmate as presented in Figure 1-L 

Basic Human Needs within the School 

If it is to be successful^productive and satisfying-any insti- 
tutmn niujt^iirovide opportunities for students, faculty staff ^ 
and administrators to fulfill theit basic human needs. An effec' 
tive ^^olesome climate cannot exist without meeting such 
needs. In a sense the basic needs are an additional means of 
viewm^ many of the climate factors just deseribed. 

No school organization can possess a wholesome climate 
vvithout providing for the essential needs of its students and 
educators' u 

Physiological needs for "jnvolvernent in learning 'riiese in- 
volve the sehools physical plant including heat, light/safety 
from hazards such as fire, and relatively uncrowded condh 
tions. 4 

Safnty needs pemin to security fron, physical and psycho- 
log,..aI abuse or assault from others in or around the school. 
Accmmce rnd friendship needs from other students, teach^ 
ers, starr, and adniinistrators. 

Acluevement and recognition needs in 'regard to one's 
endeavors. *' ^ 

Needs to maximize ones potential or to achieve at (he hiuh- 
est ijossible level. . » m 



dc-Iuru or hU\ itvim, unci space i. provided fc.r llu,,. ic ct<, so. O 
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Figure 1-2 
CLIMATE FAC I Oils 



These needs, which are charted \j\ Figure U3, concern the 
desire of each person for aeceptancp,. identity, and security. 

Through their interaction, thd^ proKraijis, processes, iind 
physical conditions of the schocjl must provide for each of tlie 
basic needs , if a^ svholesouie diniute is to duvehjp. ShcHild a 
school* deal only with safety needs, for oxauiple, it is not 
likely that trust, respecKphigli incjralt^, und the likc^ w^ultl 
velop. Safety might he,prnvich'd by seeiiiM to i( tliat stuchrits 
sit O"' lit their desks .all day lou«. Hut sut li an approuc li in 
siliERlC'uld do iibdiinK io build trust, enunura«(» innnvativeuess. 
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or contribute to high morale. Further, a scht)ol that Ims out- 
standing opportunities for learning, a beautiful physical ,Rlanl, 
arid involvement processjes for making decisions, h^t has stu- 
dents being physically attacked in the restrooms or teachers 
fea-ing for their safety is not likely to deyelop a wholesome 
cliraatel • . * 



BASIC HUMAN NEEDS OF STUDENTS 
AND EDUCATORS 
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Figure 1-3 



Focus Q4,School Glirnate ImpFovament Projects 



It is not likely that a school can directly"embark upon pre- 
cise projects to improve trust, respect- cohesiveneis, caring, 
opportunities for input, high morale, school renewal, and con- 
tinuous growth. These are not factors that the school is Jikely 
to havq been working on directly, even if it could.. They are 
universal, and their quality is actqully a result of the practices 
^and programs of the more specific school operations within 
the areas of program, process, and material determinants xle-^ 
scribed in the followin^sectioih 



School t^limate DetGrminants 

Described below are eighteen featureN of a schoc)! s aipera' 
tions that largely determine the (|uality of the factors and goals 
(see Figines 1-1 and b2) tliat (CHnprise elinmte. It in b>' im- 
proving (liesi* (eighteen school climate deteniiinantK that >^cluHil ^ 
imprnviMuent projeets ean mcist cMisily In* tle\ c^lcipinl and e\al- ^ 
iiatcH". . . 
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The d<!ti'rininant.s^ iiro divided into three iimjor categories: 
program, process, and niuterini determinants. Figure 1-4, which 
appears (in page 12, indicates the determinants, 

Nute that the listings of Figure M and the descriptions of 
the d, terniinants provide space for addition of items that might 
be pertinent to a particular school, ' ' 

In Chapter VI, each deternnnant is described at greater 
length, and exainples are given to show svhat inlght be expected 
for each program, process, or material determinant, (These^ illus^ 
trations have been c«ntHbiited by many practicing school prin 
cipals and staff members involved in CFK Ltd, -sponsored Prin- 
cipal ns the School's ClimateXeader projects.) 

Pwgram Determinants of a positive school climate include- 

1. Opportunities for active learning in which students are to- 
tally involved hi the processj both pHysically and mentally, 
and are able to demonstrate an ability to use their knowl-' 
edge and skills. - , 

2. In^Iiuidualized performance expectatiom that are reasonable 
neKlble, and take Into account individual differences In- 
dividuals are frequently encouraged to set their o^n per- 
formance goals. Care is taken to allpw for differences while 
at the same time providing maximtim challenges for fully 
mutivating the individual. 

3. Varied learning enuironmen/s,, which avoid a single, .stand- 
ard mode of instruction, class size, or atmosphere. Schools 
wiihln schools and alternative pro^amming are considered 
potential processes for developing optional environments 

4. Flexible curriculum and extracurricular activities that pro- 
vide a" wide variety of pace and content options for learn- 
ers. It is not assumed that all learners in a group have the 
same content needs or that most will learn at- the same rate. 
Extracurricular activities should servo all students and be 
subject to constant redevelopment as students' needs change 
lo the greatest extent possible, such activities should be 
offered on an open-enrollment basis. 

5. Support and structure appropriate to learner s' mat uriti/ in 
, which the school designs Its programs, activities, and re- 
quirements so they are consistent with the everehanging 
mtraectual. .social, and physical developmental character- 



istics of youth as they grow. Educators practice the princi- 
pies of child and adolescent ^ovvth and deyelopnient. 
a Rules cooperatively detef mined involving educators and 
students in the development of rules and regulations that ^ 
are clearly stated and viewed as ren nnabia and desirable 
by those affecfe3. 
7. Varied reward systems, whi^h minimize punishment and 
emphasize positive reinforcement of effective behavior. The 
school should recognize the need for and provide a variety 
of ways in which students and educators can be productive 
and successfuL 



Process determirmnts of a positive cchool climate includes 
Problem solving abilitu in which skills are adequatejy de- 
veloped to reach effective solutions quickly. Problemi should 
stay solved, and the solving mechanism should be rnain^ 
tained and strengthened. There should be wpU'developed 
structures and procedures for sensing the existence of prob- 
lems, for invenHng solutions, for implement^ them, and for 
evaluating their effectiveness. ^ >s 

linprovemeni of school goals in which they are ilearly stated ^ 
and understood by students, parents, and educators. Goals 
should serve as reference points for making decistons, orga- 
nizing sdiool improvement projects, and. guiding day-to-day 
operations. The school should record all goals and contin- 
uously update them. Students, staff members, and admmisj 
trators are encouraged to develop personal goals directed 
toward their own growth within the context of the school 
program. 

Identifying and working with conflicts in a way that recog- 
nizes that conflict is natural and that it occurs within indi- 
viduals, bet%veen them, and between groups. Conflict is not 
a problem unless it mounts* up, is n^t faced, and is allowed 
to fester. In a favorable clinmta, coiiTIlct is accurutely iden- 
tified and effectively worked on. ' 
^ Hive communications, which enhance interperHonal 
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• rdationHhips amj^jng and between educators and students 
and parents rather than causing alienation, isolation, . mis- 

^ understanding, fear, and frustration. Coinmunication Involves 
snndmg, receiving, and understanding feelings and ideas 
bijenly and honestly. It is a multidimensional process, un- 

, rcsirioted b>^ hierarchies or other imposed or imaginary 
burners. There should be emphasis on sharing and problem 

^^Iving, as v b11 as a concern for purposeful listening. ' 

5. Inbolvement in decision making in which opportunity to im- 
prove the school exists for students, educators, interested 
parents, and others. Persons affected by a decision need an 
opportunity to provide input. Decisions should be based on 
pertinent information, and decision processes should be 
clearly. specified and understood by all. A variety of deci- 
sion-making models should used and thfe entire process 
reviewed periodically for effectiveness and efficiency. 

6. Autonomy with accountahllity, which balances the freedom 
of being independent and self'-governlng with the necessity 
and desirability'of being responsible for actions through re 
porting and explaining processes in achieving goals and ob^ ^ 
JiBCtives. This equity is vital not only to the school as an or- 
ganization, but to educators and students as mdividuals and 
as working p-oups, 

7. Effective teaching-learning strategies in which goals for 
tepching-leaming situations are clearly stated and educators 
sec k evaluative feedback from students and other eduoators. 
Teachers should, recpgnize that students have varied learning 

^ styles and should attempt to ernploy methods mat consider 
these styles asj well as student maturity. Students should.have 
frequent opportunity to choose from a variety of learning 
activities. Inquiry should be encouraged, and a systeni should 
- exist to evaluate teaching strategies. 

8. Ahility to plan for the future'' in a characferistic whereby 
the school determines and plans for its inmiediate and long- 
range futiu^e. In this process, the school s educators and di- 
ent-le tmalyze the genera! course of the eclucaticyi program 
at their school, and deliberately plan desirable changes and 
ma^iifiuaticMis in the schuors programs, scrvicesf and pro- 
cuj^^es- It involves planning skills and a future oricnfation— 
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. the atteiiipt to project conditions as the educators and cli- 
entele want theni to be. . .4 " 

^iaterialtteterminants df^ positiv^schoo! climate include: 
i: Adequate respuraes, which include able educators and sup- 
port for them and students through provision of instrucUonal 
material centers and laboratories,, desirable classroom or 
^ ' leaming-area equipment, furniture, textbool& and references, 

other materials, and adequate expendable supplies, 
a. Supportive and efficient logistical ^system, which is designed 
to help people be productive in achieving the school, cur- 
rteuhjin,^nd extracurricular activity goals. A respohsive sys- 
tem enhances morale^. Procedures should enable individuals 
to efficiently acquire needed material resources, Educators 
' should be able to get commonly used resources rapidly. The 
system Should provide quality in such areas as student 
scheduling, and in^ custodial, maintenance, seer^tariai, pur- 
chasing, budgeting, and ac^inting services. Each individual 
should know what he can and cftnnot expect of a schoors 
logistical system. 

3. Suitability of School plant in which the institution modifies 
the physical plant as program and human needs change, 
keeping building decor attractive by use of color, furniture 
. arrangement, and displays of student work. 

4- ... 

5*^ " ■ , ^ ' ^ 

Chapter VI, "School Climate Determinants " further discusses 
each of the above eighteen characteristics. Chapter VII shows 
how a school might initiate a process of developing its own set 
of definitions and . climate determinants, particularly relevant to 
Its own needs and perceptions. 

V ' ^ Summary 

; The preceding mntcrial, along with Figure^ M, 1-2, 1-3, and 
O ide a conceptual overview and definition of the schoors 
di ERjC ln summary form, ^Figure 1-5 coinbincs tliu conctplH. 
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Background i-D ^-i-z 



Project Exainplesi ItnpTOving School Climate 



(See a 1 1 a c he d) 



BohrcBi SchoQl Climatg. Source Book , Colorado Department of Education ^ 
Denver y Colorado^ 1978, 
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MAPLETON High School , Adams County School District #1, Adams County, 



Telephone: 288-6681 

Superintendant: Gtorgi DiTlrro ' ' 

• Principal: James M. Sekich 

jPRpJECT OR'T^CTIVrTY. SCHOOL WIDE ADVISORY SYSTEM 

Persona'TizIng the educational . experlince is the goal of the Advisement Program. 
It creates an ongoing personal Interaction between a teacher (advisor) and a . 
if'student (advisee). The goals of ad^sement are a successful goal -oriented edu- 
cational experience for all students; Increased positive home/|chool communica- 
tions^ through active parent involvement In educational planning; improved student 
decision making and career planning through a process of advisee self-assessment. 

' Cost-funded through Title IV-C grant. Prior to implementing the program, a full 
year of staff development was held utilizing personnel from the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at the University of Colorado. Sister Elise Calmus of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado is the State High School Facilitator. Mr. George DiTlrro, 
Superintendent of District #1 Is the supervisor of the Title IV grant. 



■ Gut comes : State research compiled by the Bureau of Educational Research at the 
University of Colorado under the direction of Mr. John Richie. This 
included' evaluations of the 'Staff developmental Program, a 'survey df 
parent/teacher and students taken prior to institutfrig the pi»gram; 
a follow-up survey will be conducted during April 1/978, 
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Adams City High School, Adams County District 14 

Teliphone: 289-3111 

Superintendent: Dr. J. Roland Ingraham 

Principal: Tom Doohan 



PROJECT OR ACTIVITY: TEACHER ADVISORY PROGMM 



The Teacher Advisory Program has two components: 

A counselor/teacher team consisting of one counselor and approximataiy fifteen 
teachers. The purpose of the team is to provide counseling training to the 
teachers and to provide a vehicle of sharing ideas and concerns pertaining 
to the program, 

" A teacher'advisor system in which each teacher is allotted approximately 20 P 
advisees with whom they meet at least four times a year. The students pick 
the^ teacher-advisor they wapt. 

The objectives of the program are: • ^ 

To enable the school staff to be more aware of and responsive to the needs of 
students. 

To assist students in accepting responsibility for decisions about their own 
learning, 

— To provide for at least one (1) adult In the school who knows each student 
and shares responsibility with h1m for his learning program. 
To assist students in building confidence by developing a positive self-image. * 

--To form new relationships within the school that promotes a caring, supportive, 
and problem solving relationsfjip between staff and students that would result 
. , in an. overall improvement of the school climate. 

Outcomes : The response from students and staff tb .the ih1 tiarportion of the program 

sPon9^5p|p4pr°^*°^^^ ^" positive. The pra-reglstration for the 
^ secona semester was inproved considerably. . 
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Adams County School -District #1^^ 

Telephone: 451-166) ' . 

Superintendent: Or. George W. Bailey 

Executive Director of Organizational Developnient: Dt^^-Harv^e Guest 



PROJECT OR ACTIVITVr ADMINISTRATOR IMAGE AUDIT 



Actinc on the belief that a positive 'jf^SJ^JJf^e"' IhrinlaJel? iSe' ' 
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rfpii???c^si]ic!?v:rti^rrpr:;ert':M 
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Alaimosa High School, Alamosa SGhool District RE-11 J, Alamo^sa County 

felephqni: 589-6696 ' ^ ' ^ 

Superlntende^nt: Dr. Donald E. MerriU' ^ 
Principal: Ron Hunter - 




PROJECT QR ACTIVITY: ALTERNATIVES IN EDUCATlbN 



The alttrnative program^wasdesignea/to, offer studints vffrious options to obtain a 
high school dIpTbma. ' QurriculMm courleswert given In the English Language ArlsV 
social studies, math scitnce^ and reading In the content areas/ In addition to^^ , " 
academic development, - the currlcDTum has been ■expanded to place an emphasis on 
affectual development* and the use of comuhity resources for learning experiences 
dutside the classroom. Students along with staff, share In all of the decisions 
directly affecting the studefits' education to Include the .operational procedures 
of the program,' what the students study, and how they are to learn the content. 
Lettfr grades have been drjopped in favor of using a point system for credits X A;4" 
learning pbjectlves are contracted between, the individual student and teacherNn'he 
rationale behind this approach Is basic, Wa are attempting to watch learning styles 
and teaching styles. A hopeful outcome is that students will experience success in 
academics, Involve them in declslons'that must^be made, and involve them in problem- 
solving concerning not snly academic goals, but personal goals as wejl. Another ob- 
jective of the program Is to improve the individual attitudes of students toward 
,^elf, school and. community. The students identified for this program were chosen 
primarnj^ because they were potehtlal or actual high school dropouts, aithaugh 
acceptance of a student into this program IS' not limited to this criteria,' S1nte 
the prografn ns optional, s-tlidents sign a contract to participate 1n this learning, 
situation. This -entry contract was developed by students and teachers* At present 
there are 38 students, involved. ' ' . ' • * 



Outcome s^: The program was ^Implemented at the start of this '^school year, so specific 
measurement of the outcomes is pending a-year-end analysis. Various * 
methods of measuring the successes and failures of this program have' 
been developed, (to include: aca^mlc achievement, attitudlnal develop- 
ment, attendance, parent responses and*school/coimunity receptlveness'. 
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Gherry Crtek High School , Cherry Creek D1st. 5. Arapahoe County 
Ttlephone: 773-1184 . 
Superintendent? D"*' Richard P. Kotppe 
Principal: Henry-Cotton 



PROJECTOR ACTIVITY: DEANS 



Pnur tMchers have been employed as deans of students/ These Individuals havijeen 
empUlfbecL foflheirailllty and their outstanding relationship 

w^t sludentt and faculty. Their responslbllitiei Infl^^^Wf ■ d^^^lPij"* f 
danct for aDoroximately 700-750 students. They are ^situated In each of the four 
buildings oS^cSus i^ assistant -principal ^ responsible for these deans The _ 
counsels^ wdrk very closelyiJn a teatn approach, with the dean. . The. combination of 
Ihe Dlarcou^s Jon! and Psychologist offers- many options when Working with 'adoles- 
cent problems. ^ ^ : - . ^ 

Outcomes.: Consistency in interpfeting school, policies and jegu^ been 
' : ■ attained. Daily atttndanot, hfs neared' the 95% mark. 
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Smoky Hil'l High School, Cherry Creek School District #5, Arapahoe County 
Telephone: 693-170D \ 

Superintendent: Richard P. Koeppe > 
Principal: ; Dr. Jim Frenck 



PROJECT OR ACTIVITY: VIDEO tAPEr SHAPING STUDENT BEHAVIOR 



During 3 hrs/week student behavior 1s video taped 1n the halls, lunchroom, library, 
resource centers, smoking area and school parking lot. These tapes are used to 
evaluate t^e quality of life at Smoky 



Outcomes ; When a 'ftudent can see their ;behavior on- tape,, the results are dramatic. 
This process alsd helps the administration develop programs to more 
effectively deal with "Instant replay." , 
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Nevin Piatt Junior High School , Bouldef Val ley Ichopl District RE Z 
Telephone: 499-6800 .. \f 

Superintendent: Dr. Barnard D. Ryan 
Principal: fiary G. Cox 



•ROJECT OR ACTIVITY: ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



Faculty members in 1974 began taking Inservice courses in which they. learned wa^^^ 
of applying Organliati on Development (OD) procedures, to planning optional programs 
and improving school cliiMte. In these classes th^ became a cohesive and effective 
group for school Imprdvemenr. They . surveyed students, parents, and faculty in^^^ 
Spring 1975 to determine optional program needs-Md^areas In which school mprove- 
ment needed Improving. Students, parents, and facplty continued to pirtlclpateMn 
t+ie-nroaram development, process through membtrshlp on conin1,ttees and participation 
in Inserv Ice workshops, fhe-school has also used OD specialists from the district, 
office as consultants to jrbups )0f the faculty, , ^ 

Outcomes: Through the cooperative curriculum development activity a succesifiil 
— " ■ 8th grade English and social studies program has been developed. 

The OD specialists have helped improve the conduct of meet1ngs| espe- 
cially in clarifying communication and In setting clear and effective 
ways of dealing with agenda Items. The resulting changes in meeting 
procedures have promoted more effective use of faculty members time in 
■ • meetings and more satisfaction with the conduct and results of meetings. 
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Clear Craek Secondary School , School Dli^rlct RE-1 , Clear Creek County 



Ttlephene: S71'1177 
Superintendent: Dr. Rodney Bartals 
PrlnclRai :- Richard Ayers 



PROJECT OR. ACTIVnY: ^HILD ASSESSMENT TEAM 



The Clear Crtek County Child As^sesimant Team 1i a group of profeisional rapresen- 
tativas of locaV social sarvica delivery agenclis and organizations* who deal 
directly wtth-children of tha county and their families. 



Outcome : The purposa of ;tha Tamn Is to: 1). 

and their famlllas through tha dis 
cases. 2) develop guldallnes for 
agency, 3) Assist each other In 
neglect cases' and the development 
ment.itrategy for such famniis^ 
needed programs within respective 
* Provide professional pear consulta 

Issues and strategies. 



Coordlnata agency services to youth 
cusslon of resourcesi roles, and act 
appropriate referrals from agency to 
the determination of child abuse ahd 
of a coordinated and adequate treat- 
4) Coordinate the developmant of 
agencies or. In the community, 5) 
tion. and support around treatment 
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.East High Schools Denver District 1 
* . 

Talephone: 388-5603 ^ ^ 

Superintendent: %Dr. Joseph Brzeinski^. 
PrlnCipaV: John .J. Astuno ' - 
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PROJECT OB ACTIVITY: GUARDIAN ANGEL BREAKFAST 



^Once every two weeks the Princtpal (Guardtan AngeT) invites ^5-20 students^ . two' 
to three teachers V snd one to two adults froni the commuTilty to a breakfast which 
is prepared and served .by. the East High Home Economics Class. The purpose of the 
breakfast is .for students to get'to know the Pr4rvc1pal and what he. does , andxfor 
the Principal to, know a broad sampling of students and get a better feeling ofs^ 
the student pulse at East/ \ ' ^ ' \ . 

Outcomes : Very entusiastically received by air who have attended. This activity 
.7 " \ 15 being broadened to include more students and is in its third. year '\ 
^ of operation. ^ ^ ^ ' ^ - . ./ . 
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Harrison High/ School , Harrison D^'s^trict 2^ ET Paso County 
Teslephofie: 575-1063 

Superintendent: Wayne B'ricker . ^ • 

■Principal: Robert P. Breeden ^ 



PROJECT OR ACTIVITY: SCHOOL. WITHIN A SCHOOL 



The .purpose of this project" is to decrease alienation among students, faculty, 'and 
.community a.t large. The target population is disaffected youth spf all abilfty levels 

Students who volunteer for. this program are removed from the normal classroom routine 
for three hours a day to special area of tffe high school where they receive indivi- 
idual instruction in social studies, English, matheinatics. They. are also exposed to 
various. work experiences and' group counseling in this "school within, a school." For 
all other high school activi.ties the students are Tnainstreamed., 

As a result, of the program students gain motivation, confidence and self-esteem. 

Outcomes: School drop-out and truancy rates were 'decreased, Positiye attitudes to- 
ward the parents, school, and themselves were developed by students. Many 
: students were able to receive their diploma- with their contemporaries.' 

■ More students were willing to become involved in community activities 
and projects. . 
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^ CLIHATI DETEIHI HANTS .j HVOLVED 
PROGRAii DETEW111IAHTS . 



DPPORTUNITIil FOR ACTIVi 

iMDiviDUALiziD nmnmm 

EXPECTATIQHS 
VARIED LEARHIN^ 

FLi^CiBLE CURRICULUH AND 
EXTRACURRICULAR ACTSVITlEi 

SUPPORT AND STRUCTURE ' 
APPROPRIATE TO LEAR HER S 
HATURITf 

RULES COOPERAtlVELY 
DETERHINED 



VARIED REWARD SYSTIHS 



PROCESS nETERHlNANTS 



PRbBLIM iOLVIHS ABILITY 

IHPROVEHEHT OF SCHOOU 
QDALS 

IDENTIFYING AND H0RKIH6 
WITH CONFLICTS 



0 EFFECtlVE COKMUrnCATlONS . 

^ INVOLVEMEHT IN DECISION 
• KAKIHfi 

AUTOHOMY WITH ACCOUHTABlLm 

4 EFFECTIVE TEACHIiSG-LIARKIHB 
- STRAH6IES 

A ABlLlTf TO PWH FOR THE ■ 
FUTURE 



HATERIAL DETERHlflAHTS 



ADIQUATI RESOURCIS 

lSUPPORTJVE ANB iFFiCIiflT 
LOSISTICAL SYSTIH 

SUITABILITY OF SCHOOy. 
PUNT 



Harrison High School, Colorado Springs District 2,' El Paso County 
telephone: 576-1063 \ 
Super.intendent: Wayne Bricker- 
■Principal: Robert P. Breeden . 



PROJECT OR ACTIVITY: 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT FOR BETTER' UNDERSTANDING AND INVOLVEMENT 
WITH STUDENTS ■ , 



The'staff and admlnistratlorv cooperatively designed a three-year staff development 
program to promote a more humanistic school cHrnate. Major areas of inservice , 
presently being addressed in one half-day inservlce session per month are: evaiua- 
tlon of perfontiance. competency based Instruction, cultural and ethical awareness, 
'transactlonaV analysis, prescriptive Instruction, and Involvement of student 
government representatives. ; • ' ' '' 

Outcomes': A.planned'program 1s -being carried out.. The faculty -is aware. of new_ 
"techniques and educational developments. Students are involved m all 
■ activities and planning, :and inutuiH repsect among^alU 
"school- family" is deveToplng. Major changes In 'teacher and admims- 
trator' evaluation have occurred flong with the emergerice of a strong . 
student government. ' 
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\ "CLIMATE 

mmm mmumm 



OPrtRTUNITIES POR'ACTlVi 
LiARfHNG ' , 

INDIVIDUALIIED PIRFORMANCE 
iXPiQTATlONI 

VARIED LIARNING 
IHVIRONMINTS 

PLE)>ClBLi CURRICULUH AND 
iXTRACURRlCULAR ACTIVITIII 

SUPPORT AND. STRUCTURE 
APPROPRIATE TO LIARNER'S 
MATURITr 

.RULES CDOPfRATlVlLY 
DiTfRHlNED -- 

'VAgllD REWARD SYSTIMI 



D E Tf n M I N A Hl % •INVOLVED 



~1 



PRnCESS DETERMINANTS 

» PROBLEM SOLVING ASILITV 

IMPROVfMENT OF SCHOOL 
, GOALS , " . , 

p idintifying and working 

WITH CONFLICTS 

► EFFECTlVi COMHUNICATIONS 

i INVOLVEMENT IN DECIIION^ ' 
MAILING . . . 

AUTONOMY WITH ACCOUNTABILITY 

EFFECTIVE TEACHINO-LEARNING 
STRATEGIES ■ 

AllLITY TO PUN FOR TMI 
FUTURE 



ADIQUATE RISOURCiS 

I lUpPORTlVE. AND IFFICIENT' 
-LOGISTICAL SYSTEM \ 

i 

SUITABILITY- OF SCHOOL- 
PLANT 



Widtflald High SchDol. Wideflald DistHct 3. El Paso County 



Teliphonai' 392-3427 
Suptrintendint: Dr. ^Jamis Knox 
Prlnelpal: F, W. Aspadon 



PROJECT OR ACTIVITY N SCHOOL CLIMATE IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 



A$ a result of thi local .school accountabni^ commlttea placing school climate 

nJJnn P^^sonnal ware surveyed is to their perceptions of the school climate 

SvltiL Wlrfln^^^^ schpor climate profile was drawn, and the following ^ 
activities wgrg initiated In rasponse to the profile: ' 

« 1) 



Inservlct programs relating ^ probl an solving, open communication. 
,sh|r8d decision making and accountabnity for. population represen- 
tatives. 

Visitation by population mBTibers to other schools' 
.Med1a_(aud1o visual and printed) distributed. * ' • 

School newspaper, artier^ (informative, and feature) 
Student projects relating to improved school climate' 
Increased teacher and student Inyolvement in the decision makihg process 
Student advice grqupings (homerooms) under the supervision of teachers 
were instituted. , ,Kia 

Bh Regular, structured meetings of support personnel (teacher aides, cus- 
todians. and so forth) were cofpenced. 



2). 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6) 

7) 



A fomi of the CFK Ltd., School Climate Profile was administered' to the. population 1n 
the spriiig of 1976 for post assessment and suimative evaluation. . , 



Outcomes; 



A post-assessment showed positive climate change as perceived bo students 
snd teachers and a somewhat negative perceptual change on the p;rt of ■ 
administrators, counselors, and support personnel 
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CLIMATE D E TERM I NAHTS •INVOLVED 



PROGRAIi DETERMlflAHTS 



OP/ORTUNITIIS FOR ACTIVE 
LEARfUNS 

INDIVIDUALIZES PE^FORMAN€i 
EXPECTATIONS , 

VARIED LEAR^flflG 
ENyiRONMiKTS 

FLEXIBLE CURRiCl^UH A>ID 
EXT^ ACU R R i C ULAR ACT I V I T I IS 

SUPPORT AND STRUCTURE . 
APPROPRfAfi TO learner's 

mTURm 

RULES COGPERATiyiLt 
DitERHlNED 

VARIED REWARD SYSTEMS 



PROCESS DETERHINAHTS 



• PROBLIH iOLYlW ABILITY 

m IMPROVEMENT OP tCHOOL 
GOALS 

#JDENTIFYIHS AND WORKING 
MITII CONFLICTS 



EFFECTIVE COHHUrUCATieNt 

i INVOLVEMENT IN DECISION 
HAKir^ 

AUTONOHT HITH ACCOUNTABILm 

EFFECTIVE TEACHINa-LEARNIN$ 
iTRATEaiil 

AlILITV TO PUN FOR*THi 
FUTURI . - 



HATERIAL DETERHUIAHTS 



ADiOUATE RESOURCES 

SUPPORTIVE AND EFFICIENT 
LOSISTfCAL SYITIM 

. SUITABILm OF SCHOOL 
PLANT 



Evergreen Senior High Schopl, Jefferson County District T 
Telephone: 674-3341 ^ . , 

Superintendent: Gene^H. Gosby 
Prihclpal : Jerry Cr^bs ' ' 



PROJECT OR ACTIVITY: SCHOOL SENATE 



A school Senate has been formed to replace the traditional student council. The 
Senate, comprised of students, parents* teachers and one administrator and chaired 
by the student body president, ts a decision making, policy making group^. The j 
students meet three days a week In the Student Government class and the;Senate I 
session convenjes one day /a week for two ^periods with all representatives in attend- 
ance. The Senate has the power to .change any school policy not affecting School 
Board. Policy budget, and/or schodl Gredit, ^The pHnctpaV may ^yeto any Senate- 
bill. The veto may be overridden by a senatorial vote, V * ' 

' . _ ' >. • ■ ■ , \ 

Outcomes : As a result of the authority . invested In thi Senate, we have seen a 
considerable Increase in school and conmunity spirit- Because the , 
students have a real voice In school policy making, they are showing 
-a new interest in making suggestions and are actively involved in seek- 
ing ways to improve. the school-climate. The same Is true of the 
; parents* * , - t, » f/ 
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OPFO^TU'nTIlS fQR ACTIVI 

htDIVIDUALLZED PiaFORMA^iCI 
iXPECTATlONi , . 

VARIED LfAnMUy 

EiivinoNasKTs . 
fLsxisii cusatcuLuM 

fXTHAtUSRlCULAn ACTIVITIES 
jSUPPORT A?ID STRUCTUBH 

^UTUR{Tt: ; 
•RliLEi CCCPERATIVILr 

Variid reward systiks 



PROCESS DCTEr^P'-'NTS/ 

; PROIUH SOLViN^ asiuity 
IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL 

o IpCHTiFYIN^ AND, WORKUPS 

With conflicts 

A • ^ •. ■ * 

• iFFECTivr cof^urncArioNs 

»IHV0U/y4ENT IN DICISIQN 

AUTONOMY WITH ACCOUNTAliLiTY 

iPFECTiyt TiACHlJ^G-LEARHlNG 
ITRATEGIii 

ABILITY TO PUN FOR THE 
FUTURE ^ 



ADEnUATE RElOURCES 

SUPPORTIVE AND SFFICICNT 
LOGISTICAL SYSTtM 

SUITABlLm OF SCHOOL 
PLAfiT 



Altarnatlve Ltarnlng Canter Poudre School District R-l* Larimer County 

"ftlephone: 221-2920 ' . ^ 

Superintendent:'^ Don L; Wabber - ^ ^ 

Principal: IsabeT Starnar ... 



PROJECT OR ACTiVITY: GET^A HANDLE ON LANGUAGE - AND FLY! 



This Is a project-oriented English 'class imphaslEing tha practleal* It Is designed 
to stlmulata students who have, had a history of failura '(experienced In previous 
high school and Junior high school claMes)/ All writing, speaking and gramnar 
skills are centired around h1gh*1nterest mini-units (1-3 weeks). Students have 
the opportunity to suggfst unit content and direction. Units are; a) Reading and 
Drawing Plans for a Dream House, b) Study and Evaluation of AfitlqueSt c) Building 
a Solar Ovan, d) Handtools and t^elriUset e) Lifestyle Assessment, f) How to 
Cormtunicata with Parents^ g) tftc^ ^ 



OutcQmes : Students have expressed verbally andMn^ writing that they are retaining 
more Information and getting Into the skill work with less anxiety. Pre 
and post tests bear this out. Tfii most dramatic proof has been a seplefi 
timed-writing done In September 1977 compared to one In January 1978, 
* ^ The Improvements were dramatic. The students art more eager to team, 
bisclpline prdblems are virtually non^exlstentr . . ^ 
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PROGRAM MTCRMItiAilTS 



OPPORTOUTIIS FOR ACTIVE 
LfARNINd * ^ ^ " 

imi V IDUAL f ZID' PIRF OKfUNC 1 
EXPECTATIONS ' 

VARIED LfARMlF^G 
iNVlRDN/iSNTS 

FLE3^IBLE eURRfCULUM AND 
EXTHACflRRlCULAR ACTIVltlEI 

SUPPORT AND STRUCTURE 
APPROPRIATE TO LEARNER S 
r^ATURITy 

I RULES COOPERATIVILY 
DETiRMlNED . ^ 

VAR t£D REWARD SYS TIMS 



PROCE^ DETERMINANTS 



PROILEM SOLVfING ASILITY 



^ IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL 
GOALS 

IDENTIFYING AND WORKING 
WITH CONFLICTi 



# EFFECTIVE CO^^UNICAJIQNS 

a INVOLVIKENT IN DECISION 
HAKING . ^ 

^ AUTONOMY mm Accou.m&iLm, 

EFFECTIVE TEACHlNd-LEARNiNG ' 
STRATEGIES 

ABiLm TO PLAN FOR THE 
FUTURE 



HATERIAL DETERPIflANTS 



/^tQUATE RESOURCES 

SUPPORTIVE AND EFFICIENT 
LOGISTICAL SYSTEM 

SUITABILITY OF SCHOOL 
PLANT ^ 



uSar. High School * Lamar :D1|tr1ct Ri*2, Prowir^ County 
talephone: 336*4357 

Superlntandent: Dr» J©hn H. Hoi comb ^ ' 

Principal: \ jDi T. Roceo 



I PROJECT OR ACtlVITY: CLASS XSISCUSSION OF SCHOOL REGULATIONS 



At the beginning of the school year and whenever >naw school 
emerge* the studints, during a deslgna tad period of the day, 
make .recommendations ftn the rigulatlons to a faculty*student- 
policy group. This . process not only Incrtaies understanding 
but also Increises the decree to which the rbgulatlons are ob 
.Is 1n Its second year. Twice a'yearr'lh thelfall and In the 
designated classes discuss discipline and attendance poHqies 
This year proposed changes to the policies were discussed. ^ A 
discussions some proposed changes were not Ittiplementtdi other 
results of the discussions, are shared by all faculty members 
In this way, student opinion Is considered by fa cuHy members 
regarding schpol, regulations. 



Outcomes: 



policies or regulations 
revleWi discuss, and 
administration sfchool 
of school regulations 
served* This project ^ 
spring, students in 
^Ith their teachers* 
s a regul t of ^these 
s were modified'. The 
in faculty meetings, 
as they make decisions 



Pri nol pal Joe Rocco reports that he believes the procedure "definitely 
hab a positive effect on student attitudes towirds rules and regulation? 
because the students have had something to say about them, " There 1s les 
complaining about rules and more pupils are following thm. As a result, 
the number of referrals to the office for Infractions of schooT rules has 
declined. ^ ^ . 
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CLIMATE DETERMINANTS ■.INVOLVED 



PROGRAM DrrERMIHANTS 



QPPORTUNITili FOR ACTIVE 
LEARNING 

INDIVIDUAUZED PERFORMAN 
EXRICTATlONi ; 

VARIED LEARNING 
iNVlRDNHENTS 

FLblBLE CURRICULUM AND 
iXTRACURRlCULAR ACTrVltlil 

•SUPPORT AND iTRUCTURI 
APPROPRIATE TO LEARNER 's 
HATURITV 

RULES COOPlRATrVELY ^ 
DITERMlNtD 

VARIED RIWARD SYSTIMS 

_ g- 



PROCESS DETERHINANTS 



PROBLEM iOLVlNa ABILITY 

IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL 
SOALS 

lOENTlFYlNG AND WORKING 
WITH CONFLICTS 



fiFFiCTlVE COmUNICATIONS 

INVOLViMENT IN DECIilON 
MAKIN5 

AUTONOMY WITH ACCOUMTAllLiTY 

EFFECTIVi TEACHING-LEARNINO 
STRATEOIES 

ABILITY TO PLAN ^OR THi 
FUTURE 



Material determinants 

ADfQUATE REIOURCES ' 

SUPPORTlVi AND EFFICIENT 
LOGISTICAL SYSTEM 

SUITASILITY OF iCHQOL 
PLANT 



Uralversi^ fHIgh School t Unlvarsity of Northarrr Colorado Lab Schbol , Weld County 
TelEphpne: 292-0919 ^ 

Principal: Jba Slobojan ^ 



ECT OR ACTIVITY: OPEN CAMPUS AND FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING 



The ;Open Campus concept provides the University High School with the flexibility 
needed for a dynamic student. cl 1mate, The Open Campus provides the opportunity 
for the folTowing concepts: 1} a flexible schedule, 2) the developmint o^T student 
maturity .through the freedom to be involved 1n developing many of their learning 
exptriences* 3) independent Study as well as tutorial learning experiencess 4) a 
mfans of providing a meaningful discipline solution to student problems* 5) pro- * 
vides for alternative education* ^ : 

Outcomes : The Open Campus concept Is truly an organizational means of providing 
the flexibility needed In today\s high school. The concept 1s not 
geared to lessen the supervisory aspect of administration or teachers, 
, but rather it provides for an environmant that tends to develop mature 

students who are able to deal with the problems of self -motivation and 
self-determl nation • , 



COUrSS 3 - School Climat^e 



- Baekground 

Mittdulft ^ '^. S ^^^^"^"^ Assessing School Climate ^^atG^laiS 

Baekground i»P 3.1.3, . ■ . . 

' ' ^ Suggeatlons for Projects 3 , . 

Eugane Howard, in his Article "School Climate Improvement,'' offers^ nine interesting 
suggfestions for improving and openfng up a school 's climate. The ^suggestions aret 

1. Deemphasize hierarchy by orgMl^ing nonhierarchical teaching teams instead 
of the hierarchical ones commghly suggested. Further facilitate communis 
cations across 'hiprarchical barriers by developing . a "flat"^ grganizational 
plan designed to encourage decentraliaed decision-making. 



L DecMase the amount of staff time presently invested in snob appeal type 

activities which emphasize conformity and competition. Increase the amount 
\ ^ of staff time devoted to developing activities for pupil s= who are generally 
\ } considered "out o£ it/" open the membership on the student council t& 
\ anyone who has an idea for improving the school and is willing to work on 

3, Deveipp projects to include pupils in the evaluation of their own work. , 

4* Replace the present achievement recognition system with one* which emphasizes 
more immediate and widespread rewards for tasks wall done, ? 

5. Form a group to rewrite the school 's philosophy 'statement and its book of 
/ ^ rules .and regulations so that what the school stands for is understood 

" more clearly by^ everyone and so that these haliefs are translated into 
' reasonable rules. * , ■ - . ^ 

6. Revise the school ' s grading and reporting systems so that it is pcssible 
for eve^one to feel' that he is , succeeding every day,. \ 

7p Take students and staff members on retreats or form in^school discussion' 
groups designed to foster open communications, mutual respect^ and ^urider- - 
standing. " ^ - 

8, Form a group of students to make a study of the inconsistencies which exist 
in the school between what the school's philosophy statement says and the 
manner in which the school's programs opifate. 

9. Interview a group of the school's lasers and listen carefully "to tHeir 
description of how schoo^ affects their attitudes, toward^ themselves and , 
others. >orm a task^ forde to do something about at least one of "the con- ' 
cerns expressed by the 9.osers '^ group, 

S^ourcei Howard, Eugfne , "Schgoi Climate Improvement," Thrust, Association" of 
^ Cfllifornia Administrators, Vol, III, No. 3, January 1974, 
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The above list of projects is only suggestive—designed to assist the reader in 
his understanding of the kinds of innovative practices I am advocating. Such projects 
are limited in scope. They would, however^ TOdify, at least to a small eHtent, the 
climate of the school. Perhaps if a vnumber of smaller projects can be successfully 
implemented the students and' staff can bagin to see the value of climate improve- 
ment activities and can feel confident enough to launch a comprehensive program 
designed to modify all 'of the climate characteristics which have been identified. 
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CoUfS® ^ ~ School Climate 

Module 3.1 - Defining and AsseBai'ng School Climate 

' BaekgrGund l-D 3.1.4 , "' 



iackgrounei 
Materials 



Improving School Climate 



A program developed byi 



TDK Associates, Inc, 
385 Elliot Street 
Newton , Massachusettg 
(617) 969-^0651 



02164 



TDR Associates, Inc. ^ of Newton, Massachusetts, trains internal 
s tudent-s taf f-^parent teains to neasure and improve school climate, 
racial climate, and school discipline. Using valiuated instruments, 
these teams survey student, staff and parent perceptions of these 
factors, and deyelop and impleTOnt improvement plans based on the 
findings. These procedures place the locus of change within a 
school, and have been followed with consistent, success. 

i i! 

It is not always apparent why some schools are orderly, friendly, and 
serious about learning, while other schools are disorderly , hostile , and 
disinterested in learning. To soire extent, school behavior reflects the ■ 
larger social crisis; changing values, crime and violence, ecbnomic retrenche- 
ment, a generalised malaise. Yet some schools do manage to transcend their 
surroundings by maintaining a climate conducive to teaching and learning. ^ 
Such schools become communities of their own, places where the ills of the 
culture^at-large are not the governing factors. 

School climate ca_n be improved and: maintained at a high level of 
excellence by giving systematic attention to the following factors, over 
which schools do have control! 

, SCHOOL CLIMATE 



, Involvejnent 

. Accessibility & 

Re ceptiyi ty 
. Learning- 

Orientation 
. Commiuii ty 
, Dealing With 

Problems 
, Equal Treatment 



Groupings 
Expressive ness 
Goal Direction 
Inf luencQ 
Distribution 
^tions 
Order 
Challenge 



RACIAL CLIMATE 

. Racial Mixing 
. Racial Fairness 
, Staff Support for 

' Integration 
. Security 
. Staff Modeling 
* Multicultural 
Exposure 



SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

. Behaviors Tov;ard 

People 
. Behaviors Toward 

the School 
. Behaviors Toward 

Self^ 
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Each of these factor^ is related to student learning and social development, racial 
integration, and staff morale and effectiveness. These factors have been validated 
by research and practice over the past two decades, ^ 

The tean^ are /'trained to gather data about the current state of these , 
aspects of the school^s life/ to interpret that data, and to plan and direct 
in^rovements where they are most needed on a continuing basis . It is essential 
that these stakeholder gBOi^s work togetiier, to avoid or break out tlie circular, 
blaming and polarization 'that is often found. In this endeavor the teams work 
in concert with the established governing bodies of the schbol, such as the ^ 
administration, and the teacher, student and parent associations. The teams 
supplement and enrich the ongoing operation, not replace it. 

Whether the schools are large or small, or city, suburban or rural, the 
results are encouraging. Some schools have developed new, participative . 
governance and expanded activLties programs. Some schools have been increasing 
student challenge by raising course and graduation requirements, or increasing 
school member's involvement and the school's sense of community through es^anded 
activities programs. Other schools are working on raising the ^ achievement levels 
of students through the use of individual learning contracts, cooperative learning 
teams, and other such approaches. By the time these student-staff-parent teams 
reach this stage of prescription , they are rea^ to continue and e^^and this process 

on tlieir own , ' 

By participating in the formulation and operation of new school governance 
procedures, students, staff and parents share rasponsibility for c .nt ) ' of the 
school, thus dindnishing their feelings of powerlessnsss , however derived. By 
improving the sehool climate factors, an atmosphere that enhances school members' 
in vestment. in leai^ing and teaching can be maintained. By gearing the curricula 




and instruGtion practices to the vaMety of student interests and abilities in 
realistic and Ghallenging ways, the -'hopa of attainment" necessary for self- 
discipiine can be , restored for ma^y previously disruptive students. 

That schools can make such improvements ^ even in current times, has been 
demonstrated. There is no magic involved* It takes time, patience, determination, 

skill, and engaging proven step-by-step procedures* The, ideal state is never 
* reached; only small, incremental changes that can over time add up to CQllectively 
in^ re ssive improvements* School discipline i and its companion, hope of attainment, 
are not complatel/ at' the mercy of societal forces* With leadership and nerve, 
schools can become what one historian has recently called, ''small ^ cdmmunities 
of competence*" ' ^ ■ ' , 
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Ceurae 3 - School Climate AflSnda ' 

M^Ulm 3.2 - StressVAssessment and Management ^ . fey Modul® 

^fe^i TlffilQ 1 hour and 30 niinutes ■ 

— — - ^ ~ . / : ; ^ — ^ . , 

yodul® Summary ^ 

^ Participants will l^bp;^t-^atr'es as an element of school climate. This module is designed, 
to show that it is nd^fmal and reasonable to feel the effects of stress in the school 
environinent and that there are ways of assessing and managing stressors which 'negatively 
af|ect job parformance* ' . 



Activity/ Contont Summ&ry 



Time 



O varview of Work Stress A mon g School Personnel 

- • \ _ - ■ I' 

A. Occupational Hazards Leading to Stress 

Participants 'identify stressful situations and conditions in 
their work* ^ . 

' Conditions Leading to Long-Term Str^eas 

A number, of conditions (including failed public poliGiei; stu- 
dents unwilling to attend school i changes and contradictions 
in structure^ goals, objectives, and rules; inadequate material 
resourcesi limited and undefined lines of support i conflicting 
demands and expectations from constituent groups) can lead to 
. long^tenn stress* 



10 niin. 



Comparison Between Teaching and Other High Stress Occu p ations 



Results of Stress 



Results of stress can be both enrational ."and physical. 
General Identification of Stressors 

A* Introduction of the Holmes- Rahe Social Readjustment Rating 

Scale - - -.- ^ 

The Holmes-Rahe Social Readjustment Scale, based on research 
conducted by Dr, Thomas H, Holmes and Dr, Richard H, Rahe over 
25 years, lists 43 stress-producing experiences in life* 

B* Completloh of the Scale (Optional Activity) 

Participants complete the HQlmes-Rahe Social Readjustment 
Scale. ■ 



30 min. 
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Activity /Corrtent Symmary 



Time 



C. Debriefing ' (Optional Activity) , , 

Participants meet in small groups and discuss their stress ratings. 

D. Reference to Student Stress 

Students are also under stress in the school environment and train-- 
ing is available for them* 

Identification and Alleviation of Stressors in the School Environment 

A, identifying Stresses and strengthE 

^ . Participants list their stresses and strengths. 

B * Comparing No tea ^ ' \ 

i Participants re-form their small groups and share their stresses 
and admitted strengths, with each other. 

C* ; Action Planning ^ " 

Ways of .reducing or changing stressors are introduced* 

^ Conclusion ' ' ^ 

Trainer s^nmariges the s'ession^ refers to, the topic^' of student stress^ 
and re vie wsV some considerations in planning to improve the school climate 
by better management of stress* ^ ^ 



40 min. 



10 min- 
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Course - 3 - School- Climate ' ' Modui® 

Modyfe. 3 J - stress Aseessm^nt and Management 



Objectives 

Participants will be able to— 

1, Discuss stress as it applies to sphool personnel 

2. List some sources of school^related stress . 
•^3. Identify the stressors that affect job efficiency and functioning^ 

4. Begin developing strategies to prevent or alleviate sch6ol stress. 



Description of Materials 

Transparencies - ^. 

3.2.1 - 3-2.4 Transparencies support a minilectur^ on an "Overview of Work 

Stress Among School Personnel*" 
3.2.5 ' 3.2.9 Transparencies highlight a r^iew of stress reduction and manage- 
5 ^ ment , strategics , ' ^ ^ " 

Participant Worksheets- ' . ' -.^ — 

3.2.1 ^ Holmes-Rahe Social Readjustment Rating Scale 

3-2.2 Steps to Raduce Stress ^ 

Background Materials ■ ? 

^ f 

3.2,1 Excerpts from "Long-Term Work Stress Anrang Teachers and Prison Guards" 

3-2.2 The Job Related Tension Index - 

3.2.3 "The Prindipal's Next Challenge i The Twentieth Century' Art of Managing 
Stress" . 

. ' \^ t 

3.2.4 "Coping with stress in 1979" 
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Resdurees " . ' • 

R.3.2.-,l "Student Stress— Why You're Uptight- an4 What To Do About It" 

R,3.2.2 . "How to Cope with Stress in the. Claaaroom" 

Blblloq;caphv ': _ 

Stress Management . 
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Course 3 - schooi^ climate Particlpaii 

Module 3,2 - StresB assessment and Management ^ WOfksh©©' 

Worksheat i-D 3 2.1 ^ 

Social Readjustment ^Rating Scale * 



Rank ■ ' Life Event in Past Year 


Varue . Your Score 


1 


Death of spouse 


100 




Divorce .............................. 


73 


. 3 


Marital separation* 


65 


4 


Jail, t^erm, . .......................... 


. 63 ^ 


5 


Death of close family member 


63 ■ 


6 


. \ Personal injury or illness 


S3 


7 


Marriage I . 


50 


8 


Fired from job.. i .... . 


47 


9 


Marital reconciliation! .............. 


45 


10 


Retirement. 


45 


11 


.Change in health of family member.... 


44 


12 




. 40 


13 


. Sex difficulties. 


39 


14 


Gain of new family member. ........... 


39 


15, 


Business readjustment. ............... 


39 


16 


Change in fisnancial state. 


38 


17 


Death of close friend. ..... ... ........ 


37 


as 


Change' to different line of work. .... 


36 


19- 


Change in number of arguments with 






* spouse. 


35 


^ 20. 


Mortgage over $10^ 000. - 


31 


21, 


Foreclosure of mortgage or loan,. ..... 


30 


22, 


Change in responsibilities at work... 


29 


23. 


Son^ or "daughter leaving home.... 


29 


24. 


* Trouble with in-laws . . ............. * 


29" 




Outstanding personal achievement. .... 


28 


26. 


Husband/wife beqins or stoos work.- ^ * - 


"26 


*27. 


Begin or end school ............. i ... . 


26* 


28, 


Change in living conditions. ......... 


25 ^ 


29, 


Revision of personal habits. .......... 


24 ^ ~^ 


30. 




23 


31. 


Change in work hours or conditions... 


20 


32, 


Change in residence. . - 


20 


33, 


Change in schodls. .................... 


20 


34. 


Change in recreation. ^ ............ . 


19 




.. Change in church activities. ......... 


19 


36. 


Change 'in social activities. ......... 


18 


37, 


Mortgage or loan less than $10^000... 


17 


38: 


Change in sleeping habitsf .......... , 


16 ; 


39. 


Change in number of family get-- 






' togeth.ers. .i. 


15 


40, 


Change in eating habits. 


15 


41, 


Vacation. ... ....................... , 


13 


42. 


Christmas. .......................... . . 


12 


.43. 


Minor violations of the law. ......... 


11. 




, * From Holmes^ T.H. 1 S Rahe, R.H. , Journal 


of Psychosomatic 



Research 11(1967) : 216^ Table III, 
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GOUfSS ^ ^ School Climate 



^ — — Backgroynd 

'Modljla 3,2 - Stregs" Assessment and Management ^ MfitSFialS 

Background i-D 3.2.1, 



Excerpts from "Long Term Work Stress in Teachers and Prison Guards 




The following are excerpted portions of an articief "lbng-^Terltt\Work Stress in 
Teachers and Prison Guards/- by, Carroll M, Brodsky^ The atticle, published 

in the Journal of Occupational Medicine, February 1977 ,^t^_aviLi:lable in its 
entirety from the University of California School of Medicine, San Francisco, 
California 94143 

An increasing number of workers are filing claims alleging that the 
constant and cumulative stress of their jobs has caused them to become 
physically or mentally ill and sopially disabled. The occupatioris of 
teacher and prison guard can serve as models of work environments that 
have been indicted by these claimants. These occupations are more 
similar than may appear on first consideration. While teachers are^ in 
"education" and prison guards are in "criminology , H in a larger per^ 
spective both serve as caretakers or custodians of persons who are in 
itheir charge not by choice, but by force of law. The resulting rela-- 
> tionships between caretakers and their charges are quite similar. 
Schools have become, in some sense, prisons. ' 



The caretaker in both institutions servea, society as a buffer in a 
setting characterized by conflicting expectations or demands. This 
position produces tension and illnesses that are in affect occupational 
hazards. The students or convicts, who may eKperience the same ten^ 
sions as the custodians, coiraiunicate their distress through passive 
resistance, » passive-aggressive behavior, or threats of violence and 
physical attack on thfeir caretakers. The need to contain such behavior 
and the actual danger of physical harm compound the. caretaker ' s dis-- 
comfort. Frequent changes in organiimtional structure, in goals and 
objectives, and in rules maike it difficult for teachers and guards to 
be secure about their own positions. 

Contemporary schools and prisons thus represent institutions that are^- 
located at a point where public policy and occupational medicine inter^ 
sect. The mental health of the employees affects the function and 
welfare of the institutions and their criarges, while the culture of 
the institutions determines the well being of the employees. . , , 
Until new methods are developed in the fields of education and crim- 
inology, society will use those who staff both institutions as buffers 
between itself and the inatitution&l probli 



The development of^^new methods is hindered by the fact' that society has 
not really made up" its mind how to treat these institutions and the 
groups they contain* It does not know whether it wants to be kind to 
children, to educate them to be independent thinkers or merely to train 
them to fill positions in the economic structure. Because of this in-= 
decision, the schools are asked to do all these mutually exclusive 
things simultaneously. These contradictory expectations place teaqhers 
in a very awkward position, Thay have to keep the children under con'* 
trol but they also h^ve to educate themi they have to teach children 
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to obey authority unquestioningly but theylaaso have to;develop their 
intelleGtiial independence. Moreover, they often are not given suffi- 
cient resource materials and administrative support for any of their 
roles. ' ' ' 

r . ■ ' . ■■ 

, , , at the same time both schools and grisons are becoming more 
volatile places, with students and prisoners more often acting out 
their ^ anger and other pent-up feelings. Teachers and prison guards 
are the most convenient and visible manifestations of the system 
against whom these aggressions are directed and so they become the 
targets for this acting out of feelings. 

/ . * Finally * teachers and prison guards ser^/e not only as buffers 
but also as scapegoats* Society cannot easily accept the probfems 
related to%hange or the failure of the remedies it designs to cor- 
rect obvious- ills in its irtstitutions. Because they are in the posi- 
tion of implementing new policies, many of which are social experi= 
ments attempting to render schools and prisons more serviceable to 
society, teachers and guards are tha^^most convenient focal points 
for society's blame if the^,jpi*5ies: are unsuccessful- 
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Conditions Precipitating Long-Term Stress 



Taachers 



Prison Guards 



with Cha'rgas 



Disorder associated with unruly 
studants 

A single uncontrollable child whom 
they must keep 

The threat of violence against 
them by a student 

The eKparience of violence against 
them 

Their, inability to retaliate or 
punish 



Disorder of uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable inmates 
A harassing inmate 

The threat of vinlence against 
them by inmates 

The experience (not expecting it) 
of violence 

Their inability to retaliate or 
punish in kind 



with Co-worher"s 



Cofnpetition fop" choice slots .and 
assignments - * 

Personality clashes which would 
have taken place in any setting 
Paranodd problems^-^suspicions of 
plotting either against self or 
being accused of plotting against 
others / , 

Belief that" they are being ex- 
cluded 



Competition for choice slots and^-^ 
assignments 

Personality clashes which would 
have taken place in any setting 
Paranoid problems^^f ear they will 
not be backed up pr protected by 
their co^worke^s or that inmates 
are plotting against them 
Belief that they are being ex- 
cluded 



with Superiors 



Favoritism ■ 

Claims of harassment— pressure to ^ 
parform=*better^=dif f erently-'^ - 
criticism-^to do things' *that ' 
teacher qaji't do ^ 
Pressure designed to force them to 
resign or transfer 
Demands" for favoritism to certain 
students 

Changes of assignmenC's-'-^rom low^ 
duration contact to high?:duration 
contact , ^ 
No baicking^ when problems with 
parents 

with parents i fear of attacks- 
relentless criticism-^'^uncooper^^ 
ative in disciplining child 



Favoritism . 

Claims of harassment^^pressure to 
perform-^-^better'^-dif f erently--^ 
criticism 

Pressure designed to force them to 
resign or ask transfer 



Changes of assignments-^from low. 
duration contact to high duratipn 
contact-^-- (with dangerous prisoners) 
No backing when attacked or goaded 
by inmates 

with public: problems with 
visitors, protestors * press , 
parents ' . 
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. , • An ^operational definition [for long-term stress] emerges. [It] 
involves awareness—the antithesis of smooth, automatic function. 
Stress is the awareness of awareness^ the recognition that one is 
not functioning, automatically r together with the suspense and anxiety 
that accompany this state. It is. the fear that one will never again 
experience the peace of automatic function* It is the awareness of 
threat : from the. outside 'or turbuleiice within that was formerly not 
present* It is anger at' those who have caused this pain. . We 
must ask whether moh awareness represents illness or health, mental 
aberration or good, sense. We must ask whether we should reinforce 
it or try to cure it. ' ' 

Long-term stress is completely different ^rom short-term stress],. 
It is neither temporary nor intermittent but arises from structural 
conditions that have no, prospegt of termination,/ Long-term stress ^. 
causes changes that develop in several stages. _First, there is 
awareness of conflict on the job. ^ Most workers have had conflicts, 
on the job of have been unhappy with certainUspects of their work, 
toy single problem is usually seen as transient. , At some point, the 
wb^ker begins to believe the problem is not an isolated or transient 
one but is inherent in the work situation itself, and he .sees no 
hope for change. ^ ' . 

. , . Summary of the Process 

Long-term stress is present in -the work situation when several or 
-all of the following ingredients are presents 

1. The job is one in which the goals or objectives are con- 
tradictory, lines of support are 111 defined, and there is role 

' ambiguity. There is nb hope for improvement. 

2. Superiors are in much the same position as subordinates. 

3. The consumers of the services are uncooperative and unap- , 
preciative or actually threaten violence to the worker. 

^ 4, A triggering event occurs that makes the worker aware of 
This vulnerability and at the same time feel isolated. 

5, Internal and external forces are present that make it dif- 
ficult or impossible for the worker to resign. 

■5. ^Physical and psychological symptoms appear and progress m 

severity. 

Teachers and -prison guards are not the only persons suffering from 
long-term work itress. The above model pertains to other'^occupa- ^ ^ 
tions as well, butHs different from that of the pressure eKperienceji, 
for example, by air traffic controllers. The distressing work rela- 
tionships that" are outlined here represent a condition in i^hich the 
victim is overwhelmed more by his urihappiness, anger, dissatisfaction^ 
and apprehension than he is by the demand for performance. 
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, * , One of the heeded changes is better managerial practices. 
This would involve finding ways of taking into account the fragility 
of people^ under stress and of being supportive of thsn while helping 
them adapt to change. It would require the development of cohesive^ 
ness among the affected workers and their colleagues, even though 
they may be competing with each other for promotions or favored " 
shifts or the like. Part of the problem is that the institutions 
involved have not been able to develop a balance between prisoners' 
rights and guards' working conditions^ students' rights and teachers' 
working conditions. At present, administrators seem to avoid these 
issues simply by picking on the weakest individuals in either group, 
the very ones who can least tolerate be^ng targets. 

Better managerial practices would include methods of early identifi- 
cation of problTOs so that a teacher or guard who has reached the end 
of his or her rope can seek help. If the sources of help are insti- 
tutionalised, workers may be more likely to recognize their own prob- 
lems aiid be better able to ask for help without feeling themselves 
stigmatized as inadequate. In fact, fehe very establishment of resources 
should indicate that there is no stigma attached to the need for re-- 
lief from the stresses of these jobs. 

Resources should .includa specially trained persons who can work with 
the victims of these syatras situationally rather than on the basis 
of their personalities. Of course, everyone has some ^personality 
problems, but the symptoms we have been describing result from the 
situation in which the workers find themselves. There may be some 
need in an individual case to consider the person's ways of relating 
to others in ord^r to understand the way in which the situation has 
affected him, but the important thing is to deal with the problem in 
a manner that does not say to the worker^ "There is something wrong 
with you." In fact, there is something wrong with the system, and 
workers caught in it need the reassurance that it is nonnal and rea= 
sonable to feel the effects of the stress under which they have been 
placed. 

Having recognised the existence of this long-term stress^^ management 
should provide ways out for the worker. For some, a sabbatical leave 
at regular intervals would probably be sufficient to allow them to^ 
recover from the imnediate effects of stress and be ready to get back 
on the job with restored equilibrium. Fdr others, the need may be 
for a change of occupation, and this should be made possible. . * . 
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Finally, sabbaticala and retraining should not be available only to 
those who can afford to go without pay for extended periods. When a 
worker can no longer tolerate the stress of being a social buifer^ we 
should recognize the useful ser\yice the worker has given and provide 
time off with pay for some specified period or provide retraining 
with pay ^ with some/assurance that there will be- job opportunities 
in the new field,' workers should not have to suffer to the point of 
developing all the symptoms of long-term stress and becoming disabled 
before any effort is made to help them. ,The current system is too 
costly both to the individual and to society as a wholi. Even though 
sabbaticals or career changes also are costly * they are probably less 
so and are certainly healthier for all concerned. 

Common, sense would seem^to dictate that workers in stressful occupa^ 
tions be warned about the dangers of their jobs. We insist that those 
working with radioactive materials or with x-ray machines wear badges 
that will reVfeal exposure to excessive radiation* We should inform 
teachers and prison guards and others.^ who are subject to long-term 
stress about the early indicators of overexposure. They should be 
directed to persons who can counsel them and their employers on how 
to relieve that stress* S^ptoms ^knd illnesses that have already 
developed must be treated* BoaL&%y, the employer, and the worker all 
tend to deny long-term stress i weilmust break tteough this denial before 
the stress breaks the worker* Some employers fear that a health educa- 
tion program about the potentially harmful effects of the work will 
serve to produce disability through suggestion. One cannot discount 
this possibility, but denial of the risk does not diminish it* Instead 
it serves to mask working conditions and worker dysfunction that could 
be remedied* ^ . • 
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. — — — — Background 

Module 3.2. ^-S^StoBss Assaasmant and Management MatGriSlS 

Background UP 3.2.2. 

The Job Related Tension Inde^ 

The following iteins aonstitute the indaxi ■. " 

1. Peeling that you have too little authority to carry out the ^' ^ 
responsibilities assigned to you. * V ' , 

2, Being unclear on just what the scope and'responsibilitias of . 
your j ob are . ^ ' 

3* Not knowing what opportunities for advancement or prontotion exist 
for you. 

.4. ^Feeling that you have too heavy a workload^ ona that you can't 
possibly finish during an ordinary workday. 

5, Thinking that you'll not be able t^^ satisfy the conflicting demands 
of various peop].e over you, 

~ \' ^ ' ' 

6/ Feeling that you're not fully qualified to handle your job. - 

■7, Not knowing what your supervisor thinks of you ^ how he evaluatei 
your performance . 

8, The fact that you can't get information needed to carry out your job. 

9. Having to decide things that affect the lives of individuals, people 
that you know- 

10. Feeling that you may not be liked and accepted by the people you work with. 

11. Feeling unable to influence your iiranediate superior's^ decisions and 
actions that affect you. ' 

12. Not knowing j ust what the people you work with expect of you. 

13. Thinking that the amount of work you have to do may interfere with how 
well it gets done, - 

14* Feeling that you have to do things on the job that are against your 

better judgement. - • . ; ' 

15, Feeling .that your job tends to interfere with your family life. 
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Reiponsei to itams were reported on a •simple 5-polnt Likert scale ranging 
from never (1) to nearly all the time (5). . 
. , (Kahn et ,al., 1964, pp. 424-42S.) 

"Itole Strain I An Assessment of a Measure and 'lts lnvariance of Factor Stru^ure 
Across Studies." In Journal of Pavohology, June 1578, pp. 321-328, V. 63, No. 3 



Course -l - Sohnnl nHw^l-a ■ 

Module 3.2 ~ Stream Asse^^Hment apd ManageTnent 

Background UP 3 2*3 ' 



Background 
Matarials 



Stress Is a normal 
condition of living In 
today's complex 
sociity. It Is a oondi-^ 
tion to which tht 
school administrator 
is not immune. A 
formula for measuring 
stress and some 
strategies for dealing 
with it are offtred 
here. 



The Prihcipal's Next 
Challenge: The 
Twentieth Century 
Art of Managing 
Stress 

Walter H.Gmelch 



Principals today are faced with more 

pressure, more aggression, mpre change, 
and more conflict than ever before. It is now 
possible to cram much more into an admini^ 
strator^s day, thanks, to computers, i^r^ 
corns, dictaphones, and other "timesaving" 
devices which have measurably Increased 
the stress of life, ^ 

dood or bad, stress is here to stay; 
brought to new heights by the twentieth 
century psyche. Every hlitorlc era can be 
traced by its characteristic ailments: the Mid^ 
die Ages was dominated by the Great 
Plague and leprosy; the Renaissance was 
characterized by syphilis; the Baroque Era 
was marked by deficiency diseases such as 
scurvy and luxury diseases such as gout; the 
Romantic Period was linked with tuber^ 
culosis and similar ailments; and the nine^ 
teenth century— with its rapid industrializa' 
tion and the development of cities— brought 
about general nervousness and neuroses. 



Waltef Gmelch is assistant director and re- 
search assodatei Field Training and Seruice 
Bureau, Uniuersity of Oregor), Eugerie. 



Reprinted from the NASSP Bulletin, February 1978 
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And now we have the twentieth century, where tension headachos, high 
blood pressure, and peptic ulcers keep pace with the Dow-Jones average, 
and where the oscillation of the economy can be, traced by the ebb and 
flovy of tranquilizer prescriptions {Gasner, 1976), 

Why has stress become such a problem in this age of comforts and con^ 
veniences? Some believe it is in part a result of a loss of the social and spirl- 
tual supports which helped people of earlier times during hardship and 
' suffering (McQuade. 1972); specifically, the loss of religious faith, the 
deterioration of the family unit, and the consianl change and challenges to 
our traditions and customs. 

Change, Stress, and Illness 

. One of the major faciors contributing to our twentieth century stress- 
disenses is our fulure shocked society where people experience too much 
change in too short a time; where home is a place to leave or a place to 
keep up with the Joneses; where technology feeds upon knowledge and 
knowledge expands at a phenomenal rate; and where even friends don*t 
last (Toffler, 1970). While change :of ten brings prosperity, any event that 
changes one's life pattern or style," according to Holmes and Rahe (1967). 
- also creates stress. ^ 

Over a period of 25 years Holmes and Rahe have Identified and refined 
43 common stress producing experiences in life, including changes in 
family, occupation, personal relailonshlps, finance, religion, health, and 
residence, Jhey asspcia'ie a weighted number from 100 to 11 with each 
event, according to its stress-producing potential. Numerous medical 
studies have indicated that the total number of life change units (LCU's) is : 
predictive of changes In health. 

Forinstance, if a person accumulated between 150 and 199 LCU's last 
year he may fall into what Holmes and Rahe call a mild life crisis in which 
ihure is 37 percent chance of appreciable change in health during the fol- 
lowing y«'ar. An*LCU total of 200 to 299 places one in a moderate life crisis 
where thu fjdds are 50-50 that changes in hufjith will occur. When the LCU 
count shoots above 300, 79 percent of the people Holmes and Rahe' 
'studied succumed to illness. Thus, chances are four In five that the pace of 
life lha previous year will soon catch up. 

The rt*iii!«ir may wrint to look clown ihu lint of uvunts in lliu table, check 
the events that occurred during the previous year, and add up the total 
scoru, llfjwuver a few points should be kupt in mind; first, both pieasanl 
{marriage) and unfjiuasant (divorce) life events can cause harmful stress; 
. second, rio one can escape! nor does anyone necessarily want to escape 
D all these crises, since to'some degree stress Is life; and. third, duo to differliig 
^-''ties to cope, the same event does not have the sanie inipact ou all 



The Art of Managing Slross 



RANK ' 


Social Readiustment Rating Bcale * 

LIFE EVENT . . 






Dcaih of Spouse ^ 


100 


1 


Diworce 


73 


2 


. Marital Separation ' 


65 , 


3 


Jail Term 


63 


4 

5 


Death of Oa^q Family Mernbfcn' 


63 


6 ' 


Pyrsonai Injury or illness ^ . 


53 
50" 




Marriage 




7 


Fifed at Work 


47 


8 


MadialReconcilalion 


45 


9 


Retirement 


45 


10 


Change in Health of Family Member 


« 44 


n 

12 


Pregnancy 


40 

i 39 




Sex'Dtificuitles 




13 
14 


Gain of New Family Member 


39 


15 


Business HeatJiustment 




16 


Change in Financial State 


3H 




D^ath of Close Friend 


37 


17 


ChAnm to Different Line of Work * 


3b 


IS 
19 


Change in Number of Arguments with Spouse 


35 


20 


= Morlgage over $10,000 


31 


21 


Forecloiure of Mortgage or Loan 


30 


22 


Change in Responsibilities at Work 


29 

' . 29 


23 ' 


Son or Daughter Leaving Home 


29 ' 


24 


Trouble withlnLaws 




25 


Outstanding Personal Achievement 


26 


26 


, Wife Begins or Slops Work ^ ^ 




27 


Begin or End &hool 


26 


28 


Change in Living Conditions 


25 
24 


29 


Revision of Personal Habits 




30 


Trouble with Boss 


23 


31 


Change in Work Hours or Conditions 


20 
20 


32 


Change in Residence 


20 


33 


Change in Schools . 




M 


Change in Recreatlbn 


19 


35 


Chariqe in Church Activiiies 


19 


36, 


' ' Chanye in Social Aciivities 


. IH 
17 


37 


Mortgage or Loan Lvss than $UUK)U 




38 


Change in Sleeping Habits 


ill 

15 


39 


Change in Nuniher of Faniily H^t Tpucih.Ms 




40 


'Change in Eating Habits 


15 


41 




13 


42 


Chfistmas 


12 


43 


Miniir Vioiationsiif thfc* Liiw 


U 



, ■ ■ _\ 

TmrnHnii^iys, T H & Halu-. H II . Journal o( Pivdu«or,uil,f lU-^.^rdv, VUumHl. 1%7, 
pp.216. "'rtliK' 111 



What was your score? The Social Rendjubtm^^nl Scdc doc-s not mean 
the same to everyonu. According to many scientists the LCU-illness rela- 
tionship is suspect due to sources of measurement error (selective 
memorv -either for purposes of denial or illness justification), genetic 
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influuncos, per*soniiI purcuptuins as to wliat is truly strussfuL and diffurynces 
in uiir abliilius to cope (Rdbkin and StrutMiIng, 1976), 

Your score shouki be used as an indicnlor that maybe something should 
be donu iu alluvuire.or pustpone any major evcnis contemplated for the 
. fulury. Ada[)livu uneryy is depltit^d when iiRliwidUiils have to capy with 
several struss producing events during the same year. Since the store of 
ene--;% frtmi wliich to respond to ihuau situutiuris is finite, ihu LCU lotd! 
generally indicates tlVe amount of energy used up In a year coping with rhc^ 
total life chanyus. , 

St)fne people are mure susceptiblu to changes, biress. ufid illness than 
others, l ot exaniplu, what about the principal whu, due to oulstandiny 
perfurmant e (28 LCU s) was offered a superintendent position (3G LCU sj 
with new job rvsponhibililik' (20 LCUs) arid ii laiye salary increabu (38 
LCU's). Thin promorlon may have also precipitiited moving into a nuw 
a^a (20 LCD's), buying a ^new home (30 LCU's) with a large mortgage 
(31 LCUs), and many chai|iges in living conditions (25 LCUs) and social 
(IH LCU's), chnrrh (19 LCUs) and recre,!tional activities (19 IXUs). At 
this point the neecllu has alre<ady moved into the danger zone (296 LCU s). 
> To this add a particularly stressful vacation and our principal superinton 
dent may be in for a serious change in health. 

Does this all sound a little|far fetched? Not so. In a recent query of ad- 
ministrators new to their nositions this year, 70 percent have already 
reached tlie moderate to ni^jor life crisis state. In fact, one colleague In his 
second year of adminislratuin racked up 5^7 LCU s last year. Have they all 
fallen ill? No. not categoripally, but those with less ability to cope with stress 
arc cogni/ant that altlioMyh they may not be able to control all events, this 
year may not be the liest time to consider other major changes in their 
lives, / 

Still not accounted for is the everyday sensory bombardment principals 
subject themselves to by reading sensationalised newspapers, watching 
violence on television, and breathing polluted air. In sum. everyone, to 
some extent, is caught in a great paradox. Life deponds on growth, growth 
creates change, change consumes our adaptive energy, energy is finite, 
and wheri energy is exhausted we fall ill. To eliminate chatige would be 
to eliminate self development and life, for change is not necessary to life, 
it is life. 

How To Cope* with StresH 

1 lie search for cofjing methods usually begins wiih consulting the ex 
perts in the fiold. When we have a problem with our ctiild we read Sf5ock. 
otJ^Q^^-^. wejead f^rornn; arid our stress life, we read Friedman (1974) 
^^sJ^^-*" -'^^^^R^^^'^'^'^P"^'^*^^ ^ y^'"^^' f^ili'^T, i^r. fTOuim to be a 
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Qood lover and Dr. Friedmar^ to behave like a relaking Type B? Unfor^ 
Lately. cKperts tend to write about their hang ups as consistently as we 
consult them about ours. 

There are no simple sotutions to the probkms created by undue stress. 
What we read, experience, and try all provide helpful insights. The real 
ability to cope is a very personal matter. What works best for many may not; 
be the answer for all Some research efforts have been macte to dicho- 
tomiEe coping into effective and ineffective techniques (Floward. Rechv 
nitzer and Cunningham. 1075), Such normative distinctions, however, 
tynd to view a very complex process loo superficially or simplislically. 

To end the discussion by saying there are no recognized coping tech- 
niques applicable to almost all would be misleading and unjust. A few 
meihod^ which should be helpful to principals are briefry outlined below. 

Learn to cope with ^trms through manaulmj time. 

Of the stress faced by administratois none is so pervasive as^he stress of 
tinie Sutting asidu time daily for the orgnnization and planning of tasks 
helps to substitute the fragmented administrative life^with ^blacked off 
periods for contemplative thought and rational problem solving. Other 
techniqueE can also be helpful in controlling the open door paradoK. 
constant telephone interruptions, and drop-in visitors. 

Manage by obj^ctium. not by the obu^^^ , [ 

Establishing clear, detailed objectives helps to eradicate many of the. 
ambiguities of the principalship and eliminates confusion by giving a deh^ 
nite sense of direction. The day will not be muddled through haphazardly 
if the principal prioritises objectives daily so important issues are^addressed 
first While obiectives can reduce needless tension, the timelines and due 
dates of goals' also create strain. Hopefully, a system of objectives will re- 
place anxiety created by unplanned activities with ''constructive" tension, 

Buil^ mini^uacattonB into the day. 

' While taking time off for physical sickness is considered appropriate, 
people never seem to find the time or reason to rest from mental fatigue or 
stress attacks. The need for relief may not always coincide with the lO'OO 
a.m. coffee break or the TGIF parties. Rest is needed during the day or 
week, although this may seem absurd to the 65-hour, seven working-day^ 
a-week persoii. 

Breaking the daily routine with a midday walk to clear ttj mind, a 
change in lunch schedules, a chat on the phone with spouse ancUhildren, 
and a stroll dirough a nearby library or museum are healthy means of 
breaking the eight to-five stress cycle. Dr, Stern suggests taking a, mini- 
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vactitiOTi in your niind while sitting at your desk by muans of ''moto 
imaguryj' or the constructivu art of daydreaming and fantasizing (HoWard. 
Ruchjiitzur, and Cunninghahi, 1976). By recru«iting pteasucable memories 
and rucdlliay them at time! of duruss. puls^ ratu, adrenalin (low. and blood 
prGSBuru all dt^crease. Everyone neods a tension reliever now and diui! 
whuthur by daydreiiminy or strolliny. 'riiobe wlin see the mini vacation as 
a waste of tiine are usually those most iruieed of I 

Rc udncaic the school in the art of copinij. 

'-. In tissisiiny i^enplu tu accept and cany uul ihe cluillungiis uf eduuiiir>n; 
print ijhils nuist accept the responsibilily fur minimi/ing the incitlenl^ u( 
siruss on otheis arid training them lo cope with ihe tenbiuns of the jcib. (hu 
purpose of Iratniny would be to niudify ami auyment employee's awiiru 
ness and response repiTtolru. Rudtltjck (1972) points out: "If urulei hirers, 
ij jpeiMinl goes all \u pieces, lliu] will piuluiblyjbe tukl to pull iliimhvlll 
itiyiMlier. It vvuuUI W inoru effectivu to help [hiiiil identify the pieces iMul 
understand why they have come apart/* j 

A stress for which an employee' is adequately prepared causes normal 

. tensii)n ami a desire* for action. But, how does a priiicipal prepare st^iff 
niumbers when he isn't equipped himseify Perhaps tliis is an area which 
should be delenated to inservice for assistance. Several national centers 
such as the Mermingef Foundation and New York City's Strange Clinic 
and Stress Confrol Center in addition to local stress clinics have been spe- 
cifically designed for preventive medicine arid anxiety training. 

Knotu the /frnifcitions D/odnWnisfrotion. 

Kew principtils know titeir own liinitations, which is why so few peo[iiu 
livi^ It.ng enuugh to happily reminisce ahoiit pabi iiccumplishments. frinci- 
pf\lb need tu learn In accept the fact that adrninistratioii has its limilntions. 
Changes cannot be rndde pver night, and some changes cannot be made 
at ail. Many circunisfances are beyor'id their control As the age old adacfe 
suggests, we sh<>uld M^*k; * 

The courage to change 
the things we can. 

- Thi' sereiiiiy to aci ept ^ . , 

thiise we cannot, ' 
And the wiMiom 

tii know the diffeience. 

KiMiwififi what can l»e dune in a set amount of iinie redureh ihe uncer 
t^ifty of ta .ks and the^ slri»ssfuliiess tif the jnb liKieiRl of leCf jgni.'iHi' 
) f /^"ihy s Kecund l„iw (even^ilni'ig i.ikes hjugej thnn you think), nhunrii'i^ 
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aenerally attempt too much for too many people with unrealistic time 
estimates (Mackenzie. 1975). Any one of a number of reasons may contrp 
bute to this; lack of planning, over sense of responsibility, mabihty to set 
nriorities. high need for achievement, and misunderstanding o job 
^^sponsibilities. What probably needs to be done is to promise a little bit 
less than one believes can be achieved, , , i i ^ 

The principal, like Caesar, tries to be all things to all people. He should 
be re-educated in the discipline of humanolooy; the art of measurinu tlie 
physical and psychological limitations, and 'capabilities ut i^eople (fMge. 
1966) Or^ly through planned self -analysis can he have any hope uf reduc- 
ing stress. Looking back at past eKperiences he needs to get in touch witli 
what was done well, what not so well, what was frustrating, what was fun, 
what was challenginq, what was bonng. what created tension, and whal 
provicied fulfillment. From such retrospection many latent talents may be 
rediscovered as well as limitations unveik'il. The new awareness will alUiw 
concentration on capabiliiies and dele0atiun of liuiilaii<His to tlu)se nune 
qualified. If a principal is weak in curriculum developmunt, he should admit 
such shortcomings and hire a vice principal who is strong iti that area. . 

E^ioblish and updatu Wfa qouh^ 

Whether in business, industry, governineni. or education, almr^ia ail 
organisations emphasize the importance of. numagement by objectives 
(MBO). But how m^iy "live by objectives" (LBQ)? f^any slates mandate 
school boards to establish goals jor their districts. Surprisingly, few of the 
districts' ieaders and manager^have done so themselves. 

Delinquency in self-manayernent contributes to the fact that half of all 
workiiig people are unhappy with their careers. Thuy discover too late 
that a change was needed long ago, when there is nuither the time nor 
energy to undertake a redirection. Even in Ihuir early 30s, for example, 
many professionals are starting to question whether they arc in the riglit 
place and don't know if their upward striving was worth it or not, More 
tragic are the accounts of principals led to pastures wilhc^ut any retirement 
programs to sustain their viialily and interest. A little poem expresses this 
point so well: - 

If yuu hold your nose \u the grindstone rough, 
■ And hoUl it down there loiig en4)ugh, 

You il so(^n forget there are such things 

As brcioks iluit babble and birds that sing! 

These three thiiigs will yuur world coinposi/; , , 

Just you, and a stc^, and your dain old riose! 

If 1 had life t(j live^vet. Td pick mcne d.usius. 
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Principals should pick daisies before they start pushing them up. 

The coping strategies outlined^are only an introduction. Others can be 
cited and should be explored. It Is up tojeach pyncipal to determine which 
strategy or combination pf activities will provide^ most effective daily 
defense against lensioni and frustrations if this article has succeeded in 
stimulating awareness and thoughts on stress, the mission has beerlaccom' 
plished. ■ "^'^ ' 
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National Studenl Volunteir PfogfifrJ 

Looking for informatjon and assistance regarding high school student voluri' 
tear programs? If so, write to the Natipnal Student Volunteer Program, one pro- 
gram of ACTION, the federal agenoy for volunteer service. 

NSVP offers publications, training seminars, and cdnsultation for high school 
teachers and administrators involved in planning or managing student voluntier 
Qf service-feaming programs. 

Sight tuition-free training seminars are being offered this year. Transportation 
and living expenses are the only costs to participants, = 

For the dales and locations of the seminars, write: National Student Voiunteer 
Program, 808 Connecticut Ave., N,W„ Washington, D.C.. 20526, or call toll free 
(800) 424-8580. If In the Washington area, 0311(202) 254^8370. 
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Coping With Stress in 1979 

Hans Ss/ye. CC Ma, Ph.D., aSc 

Orw of th^' pioneers of modern msdkme. Or Hnr)$ S^/ye is worfd^fsnwus for liis 
discavrfrm about strf^ss. His rsspnrch hi^s opened new avenues of treatment througti the 
mcovery that hormones pmicipate in the development of many maladies that he calls 
"dfseases of adaptation" or ''stress diseases " Now President of the International Institute 
of Stress in Montreal, he was Director of the Institute of experimental Medicine and 
Surgery of the Umversity of Montreal from 1 945 to 1976. Or Selye is the author of S3 
tooks and 1 600 articles, a Fellow of the Poysl Society of Canada, and an Honorary* Fellow 
of 43 other scientific societies around the world. The recipient of numerous awards for his 
CQntnbutions to science, he was invested Companion of the Order of Canada, the highest 
decnritwn awarrfed by his country, tn 1963. 



In \\\% ovfKVie*vv on g«?neral rntKlicine for 
the pji'\\nm Oihxxow of this Almanac. Dr. H.i^ 
nirh % Hliiinhf^rg said ''perhaps the rnost 
Urtkiiii^ fMctMit advance in medicine hm 
bf^en th** ^rnw!ru7 r^Mlization thnf much of 

^pntisifjiHf y for health must now be 
lumefl hv ^he r}*'op!e them.selves. ... In n 
r**c^nt iKitioM.ii lu'/thh survey, it was noted 
that n\m\ curreitr illnens in the Unifed Stutei 
i3 i crsnsefjiienrn of the unheaithy habits f)f 
the pntii'nti " 

l%n \% parUcularly true of the methods cle- 
ligfiefl to cope with the ^tre^ of daily life A:^ 
the president of the Hockefeller FoiuKiniinn, 
Df John H Knnvvipi, pointef( out in his re- 
markable book on health in the United 
Stitej, Doin^ fi^ttfir nnd Ff^filin^ Worw, we 
are doing better in. the conqnest of c6fit;i = 
gioQi df^euse^, infant mort-ility. and th^' de- 
velopment of rechnoln^ies that ettend life. 
E^p>enditnf for [if*a!th rare in the (Jnft^'f! 
States havp tripled in 10 years froln $19 hi^^ 
lion in 1965 to Si 19 billion in 1975, and ynt 
most people are not happier and tlo not feel 
hf'ff^r "The pnlnt ii," he fay^, '*mn.^t of the 
bad thui^^ that happe'n to people are at 
pr^eRt bf^yoftd the reach of medirine " Ibit 
be waj careftil to ejnphasize that they :ire 
not beyond the reaeh ^^^^ indivifhials who try 
to lupplfMnnnt vvhat n cine has to offer by 
I liking tb*' tHTV* sind ' Irn jl)|f» neeei^nry t^' 
leaffi iiow thf'v » an h^df) themselv^M 

Of/ oiirv. tnf'vjr ihiy we Will profit froni ^ 
(h*^ **nnrrnnrn urnvrr^s rnade tn thr r^TnUni- 
hon iUid ff"rUm"?it ^^f identifinbif* di^e.nfH <)\ 
ih'* brKlv by ffu '!? -n inediriiu' and ^!iru"rs. 
'hn 11 no* -MVMigh. Now, fliM i^r'sit^'-;! 
"fi^p fac*^d bv th»^ heaiiiii^ nr' ff^s^iifui'i r; 
ifh pMjpip hf=^sv In hvf in \ uav tin! 
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satisfies them without hurting others. I be- 
lieve we can achieve thij most efFectivejy 
through the development of a code of 
behaviEjr that as^ist^ us in coping with the 
itress of life in our increasingly ^'civilized" 
worki 

I admit that I am prejudiced in favor of 
stress research^ for I have Worked in this area 
-ever since I wrote the fir^t paper on the 
sjresi syndrome in 1906. Then, I tried to 
deinon.strate that stress is not a vague con- 
cept, somehow related tf the decline in the 
infl uence of traditional codes of behavior 
di.ssatisfaction with the world, or the rising 
cost of living. Rather, it l.s a clearly definable 
biological and medical phenomenon whose 
mechanisms can be ohjectlvely irientified 
and with which we can cope much better 
once we know where the trouble lies. 

Tdday, everyone talks about stress, but 
only a few people know e:iactly what it is. It 
is harti to read a newspaper or watch a 
leievision program without hearing about 
stress, and literally hundreds of people now 
lecture and wrrle about it. They are ever 
rendy to- give advire, usually based on the 
teachings of an Flastern guru or Westerii 
"stres.sologist" — ^advice that works well jusi 
ns loiii* as one has absolute faith in ihe 
masttT's divine infallibility. 

I'ar lir i( frorn nie tf) sutiM^'^^i that such 
t'^MrhiriR hns nothing to offer, but uol all of us 
run he helped' by the Siiinp teachf^r, and 
thrre are io many of^tiiein arfuuid Ihnl yon 
ronld spMud your entire lif?» ^finppini^ for nn** 
that ^n]\'\ ynu hi any r'vt'nl, if Vf^i f/^ sw 
t\f*fH] If! linfjiny %\\rh n "hiKilnr/' \ .fi in,|^ shll 
Inv. filth HI what ynw firii(!iiMi!\ ifuMiidil uns 
\hr '-fMMd [hat p^^rlVf'tiy HUih',] v^wr iwp(h 



or you nuiy *'juflt not have the time" to follow 
the recoinmendcd preseriptton=wbieti ii 
auoiher way of saying that you no longer 
believe it to be the best and shortest way to 
happiness. 

there are alternatives. During recerit 
years, considerable progrosa has heen made 
in eomprehending and . controlling stress 
through classical scientific techniqiies T\w 
results are of immense prnctica! value for 
further improving the understanding of 
stress mechanisms by scientists, and for the 
trentment of certain stressdntluced derange- 
nierir^ oy competent physicians. 

0 arly, since 1936 a great deal of progress 
has beeri made in identifying the mech- 
anisms of stressdnduced badily responses. At 
first, wfi knew only that they are not sudden, 
mom^rntary changes provoked by nervous 
tension but rather non-specific, adaptive re- 
sponses to the need for coping with demands 
of any kind, be they , psychic (fear, frustra- 
tion, pain, grief, Job pressures, maritaJ dis- 
cord) or somatic (surgical operations, burns, 
loss of blood). Of course, bodily Injuries also 
cause psychie arousal and excitement; nev- 
ertheless, the actual measurabie changes 
characteristic of stress as such are obvious, 
even in deeply anesthetized patients or ex- 
perimental animals which are not conscious' 
0? any jTOtentially painful or threatening 
situation. 

1 low ever, if th© troublesome ''stressors" 
(stress-producing agents) last for weeks, 
months, or yeRrs, these adaptive reactions 
progress from the first stage o( genera! alann 
(so termed because it was visunlized as a "call 
to arms'' of all defense mechanisms) to the 
stage of r^jfjfflnr^, during which we learn to 
deal better with the demands made upofi us. 
1 he bodily e.xpressions of exposure to stress 
—the visible organ changes or measurable ^ 
alterations in tho stress hormone content of 
our bloocl-^tend to disappear. Yet our adapt- 
ability (or adaptation energy) is iifyt inflnrte. 
I'lveryone brenks down sooner of later, de- 
tsending upon his or her innate resistance 
niid the intensity of th^ stress situatifju itself 

n iircnkflown oceurs, the stage at rxhnuuiot} 
1^ rearhed, the frrinl brenkflciwi! which ends 
m f|!>iUli, Tfiis entire three-sliiK<' leHponsf' to 
slrpsslul siluaiioiis hiis hprn called the^^e/ier^ 
ft! suitipifitinn syndrtimv {(j.A.S,). 

!i WMK rlonr frciui the nutset that hf)r- 
infHu^s, fVi{)erinny those of tfju pituitary (by- 
nnphvsis) -uul the ndrenals, play an 
iiiiportnnt rnlr in this response. If these 
wliuuls are rrnuived in experimental ani* 
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iiials, or if excjossive stress occurs in a person 
whom [lituitary or adremds hnvn been in- 
eapacitateti, the whole reaction Is totally de^ 
ranged and adaptation enorrnonsly 
diminished. 

it was also clear thai the norvnus system 
jjiays a role, es|)ecially by starting the whule 
chain of events, because the pituitary re- 
ceives its impulses alniosl exclusively from 
the base of the brain (hypothalunuis) to 
which it is attached. However, both nerves 
and blood vessels duscenti to the pituitary 
through its stalk, and much more work was 
necessary in subsequent years to prove that 
if you cut the stalk, the adaptive mechanism 
is deranged almost as much as if you remove 
the pituitary entirely. 

From the practical point of view, perha^ 
the most important subsequent observations 
were made during the 1940s. It was found 
that if the organs involved in resistance to 
stress are marfunctioriing, diseases develop. 
Tliese maladies are not so much due to what 
ha|)pons to us but to our inability to adapt, 
and they hav^ therefore been called "dis- 
eases of adaptation/' The rrtost common 
among them are peptic ulcers in the stom- 
ach and upper intestine, high blood prei- 
sure, heart accidents, and nervouj 
disturbances. Of course, any event makes 
demands upon us and, hence, causes some 
stresSj but It is only people who cannot cope, 
either because of innate defects or lack of 
knowledge, who develop stress diseases. 

We must also distinguish between the 
stress-producing agents (or stressors) that 
cause suffering or distress and the events 
that we appraise as pleasant because they 
give us satisfjiction and happiness. (You also 
have to adapt yourself to the unexpected 
news of suddenly ^aving4j€Comra" multi- 
millionaire or luu'ing found the girl you al- 
ways dreamed of). They produce what we 
technically call eusiress (eu = good, pleiLs- 
ant, as in euphonia, euphoria). Ouriously, 
eustress rarely causes riialadios and often ac- 
tually counterMCts the bad ciFects of distress.. 
Ifieie are cases on record where [>eopIe 
have died suddenly when f^uMnl with the 
news oi a parUcuIarly plensant, imexpeeled 
cverit; as a rule, howo\'ei , I he damaiie 
viimcd by eustress {s negli^ihhv Aftf»r nlK 
pleasure and satisfaeticju art' H-bat we want 
ill life. 

In this short essay, it is iuiprissible tsi ui\ n 
n rueaningfni skelrh fif nil that hn br* n 
learned aboul the striH tnie of Mrf «, Ivu^^ 
tnones, tlie n(»rve f)athwny«i irntihid. IImQ 
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mpclicinei lh;if have been develoiied to rniit. 
bat itress, wwd thn diagnosMe iiiils thnt 
ipproiirh Urn nllV«rf»fl N«v«rthp|eM, the 
rnetiicnL cjifMiiical or inierosco|jic iipprniu h 
to the problem has hvvn pxlfernely fruitful. 

Si rice the very lirst descriptinn of ihp 
G.A.S,=-^ynfrnl adaptaiion syndrame--{ht? 
most important single discovery wa5 mado 
only rrceritly. It 'ihowpd that the brain pro- 
dncri et^rtain ^imjHe chemical ^ulislances 
ciosaly rt*lated to the adreoal^stifnulatlng or 
rtdfefuKTJrticn/TOphic hotmonm (AcrrH) 
Thp«p ^ubstatice? have morphtne-Iike, pairh 
killing proprrties, and lince they come from 
the in'iido (intdn)^ they have been called en^ 
dorphins. i\ m\ espeqially proud that one of 
my former students, Dr. Roger Guillemin, 
waj one of the three Amerfcan icientiits who 
ihared the U)ll Nobel Prize for this remark* 
able discovery, although it was made quite 
indepondenlly of me at the Salk Institute.) 
The endorphins have openetl up an eniirely 
new field in medicine, particularly in stress 
re^irch. Not only do they have an ti- stress 
effects as pain killers, but they also probably 
play in iniportanl role in the transmission of 
the aJarm signal from the bram to the pitut- 
tarv, and their concentraHon is especially 
high in the pituitary itjeir 

Sipiificant break throughj have also been 
made with the diicqvary q( tranquilizers ami 
psycho i he rapeutic chemicals to combat 
men til diseases. These have reduced the 
number of institutionaiiEed mental patients 
to an unprecedented low. Also worth men- 
tioning are the enormously potent anti-ulcer 
drugs that block the pathways through 
which stress ulcers are produced. 

However, all these purely medica* discov- 
eriei ire applicable only by physicians, and 
the general public cannot use them in daily 
life without constant medical supervision. 
Furthermore, most of these agents are not 
ictually directed against stress but rather 
against some of its morbid manifestations 
(ulcers, high blood pressure, heart acci- 
dents). Therefore, increasing attention has 
been given to the development of psycho- 
♦'o^ical techniques and behavioral codes that - 
i! ybody can use after suitable instruction to 
adjust to the particular demands made by his 
life. ' 

Among these not strictly medical ap- 
prone hes are the rtiaxaiion tet hnique.t We 
should spend a jittle time each day at corn^ 
plete felt, with "iir eyea closed^ our muscles 
"^-^H, breat. Teguiiriy and repeating 
n ¥/^ihp' - f meaningless or heirfi 



often that they merely help us not Ihink 
nf imything in piirticular. This is the basis of 
Irunsrendenlal meditHtion, iJetison s relax= 
aiinn techniqiie, and an infinite variety of 
other procedures, lliey have been given to 
us by religion, from the most ancient faiths 
tip to the Kastern sages and contemporary 
theologies, and include reciting the litany or 
standard prayers in the quiet and elevating 
atmosphere of a House of worship, with tran- 
quilizing music. These practices should not 
l>e underestimated .merely because science 
cannot explain them; they have worked for 
so bng and in so many forms that we must 
respect them. 

More recently, biofeedback has added a 
great deal to the psychological approach. A 
number of highly sophisticated instruments 
have been developed that inform us con- 
stantly at^ut changes characteristic of stress, 
for example, blood pressure, pulse rate, body 
temperature, and even electrical brain 
waves. We do not yet have a scientific expla- 
nation for biofeedbackp but if you learn to 
identify, instinctively or through instrumen- 
tation, when you are under stress, you can 
automatically avoid,, or at least reduce, it. 
Of course, the most important thing we 
. must do is to live happilyj and so each of us 
needs to develop a code of behavior that 
helps to achieve this. It will never be po^ble 
to discover a code or philosophy of conduct 
equally applicable to everybody. Any c^e 
has to be adjusted to the person involved/ for 
we are all different, 

Aftet- 40 years of research in laboratories 
and clinics, scientists have found enough evi- 
dence to Justify trying to develop a Cfxje of 
behavior based only on the laws of Nature. 
These laws are eternal and applicable to ev- 
erybody regardless of race, sex, terigion, or 
national and political loyalties. They are 
equally applicable to everyb^y ^ause all 
of us are pr^uets of Nature. They are also 
eternal. Water boils at 100*C at sea level; it 
always has and always will. These laws apply 
to body and mind^ but we need much more 
scientific work to learn how to apply them in 
daily life arftl to make them easily under- . 
standable to everyone, / 

After fouV decades of clinical and labornto* 
ry research, I would to summarize the most 
important principles briefly as follows; 

1 Find your Oitm stms^ If ltd the speed 
at which you can run toward joiir own 
gnaL Make sure that hn\h tjir stress lev- 
p| and the goal are reallv yonr own, and 
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not imposed upon you by society, for 
only you yonrself can know what you 
want and how fast you can accomplish 
it, There is no point in forcing a turtle 
to rim like a racehorse or preventing a 
fftcehorse from running faster than a 
turtle because of some "moral obliga- 
tion." The same is true of people. 
Be an ahmistic egoist Do not try to 
suppress the natural instinct of all liv- 
ing beings to look ufler themselves first. 
Yet the wish to be of some use, to do 
some good to others, is also natural. We 
are social beings, and everybody wants 
somehow to earn respect and grati-^ 
tude. You must be useful to others. This 
gives you the freateit degree of ^ety, 
because no one wishes to deitroy a per- 
son who is useful 



Z Ram they neighbor s lot^ Tliis is a cnn^ 
temporary motiification of the inaxjm 
"Ixive thy neighlw as thyseir** It 
recognizes that all neighbors are not 
lovable and that it is impossible to love 
on command* 

In my first book for the layman, I tried to 
condense several thousand scientifie article 
and two dozen books into 324 pages^which 
may still have been too long arid too techrii- 
cal, Pertiaps two short lines can summaHze 
what I have discovered from all my though 
and researchi 

Fight for your highest aitainabig aim, 
but do riot put up resistance in vain. 
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Cftnree 3 - sohooi cnm.t^ BlbilOiraphy 

0Lii^ 3»2 Stress Assessment and Management 

# 

Stress Manaqernent Bibliography 

Appley, M,H., and Trumbull , R,, eds, PsychQlogical Stregsi Issues in 
Rasearch. New York; Appleton-Century-Crofts , 1967* 

Conference on psychological stress ^ York- University, Toronto, 
Canada, with the participation of numerous specialists who gave 
papers on the technical aspects of the G.A.S, in relation to 
psychosomatic medicine. 

Baron, R*A, The Tyranny of Noise . New Yorki Harper and Row, Publishers, 
1971. ' 

An easily understandable summary of the price you pay for the stressor 
effect of various types of noise characteristics of our civilization. 
Statistics on noise in terms of health and dollars, 

Benson, H. "Your innate asset for combating stress," Harvard Business 

Review, July-August, 1974, 49-60, ^ , 

Detaliled description of the ''relaxation response" as a pro^ 
phylactic me asure, especially against the stress of modern 
eKecutive life. The technique involves relaxing in a comfort- 
able position, and repeating silently, or in a low gentle tone, 
a single^syllable sound or word. It is suggested that relaxation 
response be induced once or twice daily for about twenty to 
thirty minutes, 

Benson, H,, Beary, J,P. , and Carol, M,P, "The Relaxation Response". * 
Psychiatry 37, 1974: 37-45, 

Various self-induced states of altered consciousness are reviewed 
potential anti-stress measures. They involve Transcendental 
.tation, Zen, Subui. Hare Krishna, Shintoism, and other 
Lgious practices, ^ 




Blythe, F, Strj ess Dis ease: The Growing Plague . New Yorki St, Martin's 
.Press, 1^ 

A very readable description of the role of stress in various 
diseases as well as in interpersonal relations, particularly 
family difficulties and social habits, 

Broadbent: D.E, Decision 'and Stress , New Yorki Academic Press, 1971, 
This book focuses on the relationship of decisionmaking and 
stress and iricludes a chapter on ''the arousal theory of stress, 

'cannon, W,B. Bodily Cha nges in Pain, H unger, Fear , and Rage, (2nd ed,) . 
\ Bostons - Charles T, Branford C6,., 1953* \ 

Excellent summary of the author ^s classic observations on the 
somatic manifestations of acute emotions , particularly with 
regard to the effect of fear, rage, hunger and thirst on the 
sympathetic nervous system and adrenaline secretion. 
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Dohrenwend, B.S. "Life Events as Stressors: A Mathodological Inquiry." 
' .Tourn al of Health Social Behavior ; 14 (1973) i 167-175 . 

Stressfulness is conceived as life changes rather than 
judged by extensive statistical studies 

Hanaan, P.A. Creative' Stress Management, Longmont, Colorado^ Prograins in 
Communications Press, 1977, 

An innovative stress management training manual. The five 
major areas of focus aie: understanding stress, stress 
management, creative use of stress energy, stress reduction, 
and stress and one's inner world. 

Holmes, T.H., and Rahe, R.H. "The Social Readjustment Rating Scale." 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research 11 (1967i 213-218. 

The artiole discusses the development and use of the social 
readjustment rating scale. The social readjustment rating 
scale is presented. ' . 

Jacobsen, E. Progressive Relaxation . Chicago i The University of Chicago 

^^^^^Thi^b^ok describes in detail the process of progressive relaxation 

Janis, I.L., and Mann, L.M. Decision Makings A Psycho logical Analysis of 
conflict, Choice and Coimnitment . . New Yorki The Free Press, 1977. 
An excellent examination of the conflict which occurs when, one 
makes a decision. The book provides a comprehensive descriptive 
theory of how people actually cope with decisional conflicts. 
The book describes five coping patterns. 

Kennedy, J.A. and Live. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.i Prentice Hall, 

.inc., 1953.' . , , 

Notes on how to relax and avoid disease, given in lay language. 
■One section is devoted to the relationship between aging and 
'the G.A.S. 

Kleinsorge, H. , and Klumbies, G. Technique of Relaxation. Bristol; John 
Wright and Sons, Ltd., 1964. 

This book is a practical tool to train persons to relax, it 
provides a self -relaxation program. The book also includes 
a record to help you relax. 

Kraus, E. Backaches, St ^^^^ and Tension! Th Ir Causes, Prevention and 
Treatment. New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc. 1965. 
— Well-illustrated book on the role of stress in causing backaches, 
. with advice concerning physical therapy— mainly exercise— to 
combat this complication. 
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Lange? and Lufkin^ B. Anxiety and Tension Control , Philadelphia i 

J,B, Lippincott, Co,, 1964. 

The book presents several tension control methods which an 
individual may use. Illustrations are vised. 



Lazarus, R.D, Psychological Stress a nd the C oping Process . New Yorki 
McGraw-Hili Book Company, 1966, 

Detailed and very competent discussion of stress in relation 
. to psychology, with special reference to the problem of coping 

with threatening situations. Correlations between the adaptive 
mechanisms of the CNS and the G.A.S. are given good attention. 



Levi, L. Stress i Sources , Management and Prevention . New York: Liveright 



Publishing Corporation, 1967 

A readable volume on the sources 
of distress, emphasizing both the 
aspects of everyday experlencas 
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McQuade , W . , and Aikman , A , 

Health; How To Fight Back , 



Stress I What It Isi What It Can Do to Your 



New York: 



?. Dulton and Co., Inc., 1974 



Monograph on stress with a brief chapper on the underlying 
mechanisms and many examples of stress and the diseases of 
adaptation as they appear 'in everyday life. 



Nottidge, P., and Lamplugh, D. Stress and Qverstress . London: Angus 
and Robertson, 1974. 

The book presents a layman's view of stress. It provides eKamples 
and hints which people may use to recognize stress factors in 
their lives. The book also includes a program of exercises 
• specifically to aid relaxation and relieve stress. 



Selye, H. The Stress of Life . New Yorki McGraw-Hill Company, 1956. 

This book addresses five major areas i the discovery of stress, 
the dissection of stress,* the diseases of adaptation! and 
sketch for a unified stress theory i . and implications and 
applications of stress. The book is written in medical^ 
technical terms* 

Tanner, 0. Stress , New York i Time-Life Books, 1977, 

An examination of stress for the everyday person. The dis- 
cussion is basic and clear. Provides excellent example and 
illustrations of stress and how it affects people. 



Torrance, E.P, 
Health. 



Constructive Behavior: Stress Personality, and Mental 
BelmiontV Calif . Wadsworth,~T965. " " " 



Monograph on the psychological implications of the G*A,S,,,with 
reference to performance and the development of a healthy per- 
sonality. Particular chapters are devoted to constructive 
responses to stress^ personality resources which help such 
responses, how groups cope with stress^ and individual resources 
and strategies in coping with stress. 
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Wolff, H.G. Stress and Diaease ^ Springfield^ Illinois i Charles C. 
Thomas PublLBhing Co., 1968, 

The book emphasizes protective adaptive reactions # which 
can play a . decisive role in the resistance of man to the 
' common tensions of modern life. Special aections are devoted 
to "^^trs^GS Lnterviews" and the part played by stress in head- 
ache^ migraine ; and respiratory cardio-vasculary and 
digestive diseases^ in relation to social adjustinent and 
a heal thy philosophy of life, 

■kiULiLCir: f '^'^It. St res-B, Distress and Growth . Davis, Calif * i International 
DLaL ; fuu FreBS, 1978, 

.■!';;ihi'3 for aduLcs and students in high school and college. 'A 
V/* JT kbook iu also available from the publisher and is particularly 
ui -ful if th'^ book is used as a course text* 
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^5 Course 
Course 3 - school ciiinate Afleiida 

^^dUi© 3-3 - student InVQlvement in School Processes and P rograms fgy Modui® 

Total nmfl 1 hour and IS minutes 

Module Summary ^ 

The module provides participants a rationale for involving students in responsible and 
challenging direct action as a means of increasing salf ^esteem and competency and with 
a resulting decrease in violent antisocial behavior. Various student involvement and 
youth participation programs involving students in the great^jr community are introduced. 



A^vify/ Content Summary 



Tims 



The Great Thumblass Survival Test (Optional Activity) 



15 min. 



Participants are asked to perform a variety, of familiar tasks with- 
out using their thumbs in order to experience an example of experi- 
ential laarning. ^ Trainer points out that experiential learning 
involves students in their school and corranunity and fosters a posi- 
tive learning climate. . . 



Areas for Student Involvement 



40 min. 



} 



Overview of T hree jr oad Sphe res of Student Involvement a nd 
Youth Participation ' . 

Three areas of activities students may be involved in at school 
includes (1) working with existing structures for problem, 
solving and decisionmaking; (2) assessing school climate and 
initiating improvements; and (3) participating in activities 
beyond school boundaries. 

I nvolvem ent in Exi sting Structures for Problem Solving and 
' Decisio nmaking 

Studies indicate that students who are active in problem solv- 
ing and dacisioniriaking in the school are usually more positive 
about the school environment and less apt to act in negative 
ways. 

EKam_ple of a Student Involvement Project: The Open Road 
Prog raiTi ' ^ " 



A _10-minute slide/tape presentation^.of California ' s Open.=Road. 
program is shown. This program includes "natural student 
leaders" of a school in decisionmaking and policy formulation 
for the school. 
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Activity/ ConteM Summary 



Involvement in Assegsing School Climate and Initiating 

Ti^o^Bmnm ^^-' ' ' -^- '-"'^ -"^^ - ' - 

A project developed by the Center for Human Development in Walnut 
Creek, California, provides training for otudents in assessing 
school climate. 

Involv ement in Activitius Beyond School Boundaries 

Student participation in activities outside school can help improve 
attitudes, promote growth, and give students a sense of their role 
and importance in the community. Youth Action Teams have been 
formed as one means of encouraging such involvement. 



r . Exa mple of an Activity Beyond School Bouncuarlesi^ An Outdoor 
Education Program (Optional Activity)' 

A slide show of an outdoor education program is presented. 
Survey of Progr am Model s and Projects . 

Participants and trainer share additional project and programmatic 
approaches, a ' ^ 

Conclusid n 

Trainer reviews the module, empnasizing the potential of student 
involvement for reducing vandalism and violence in schools and the 
community. 



/ 
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20 min, 
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CQUfg© 3 achooi ' CI i;natg ' ' P 

Modui C 3.3 - Student I nyoly_ement_"j.n School Processas and _P roqramg 



dbjectlves 

Participants will be able^^to-- ' . ,. ' • 

1. Cite findings based on theory and research which iridicate that student involve*- 
meht deters violence and vandalism 

2. List the steps developed by the Open Road Student Involvement Program for. 
leadership skills training . 

3. Correlate the learnings .that occur on an outdodr adventure program with an 
V improved self -^concept 

4. Identify^ other school programs that involve s'tudents in decisionmaking and 

the greater community^ . ^ ■ ' 



Description of Materials 

Transparencies 

3-3.1 - 3.3.4 Transparencies support a minilacture on a ''Rationale for Direct 
Experience in Learning Situations." 

Audiovisuals 

3.3,1 Open Road atudent Involvement Program 

3,3-2 Outdoor Education Program 

Participant Worksheet 

3.3.1 Youth Participation Matrix 

Background Materials 

3.3.1 ■ What Does the Survey Measure? = 
^3.3.2 Student Interview ' * ■ , 

3.3.3 Action Plan and School Climate Profile 

3.3.4 Directory of Student .Involvement Programs 

3.3.5 Resource Organizations ■ ' - 

R, 3.3-i Peer Culture De^valopment NSM Technical As .. 
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Resources ■ 

R.3.3.1 Peer Culture Development. NSRN Teehnica-l Assistance Bulletin. 
Bibliogr ag^hy 

Student Involvement Annotated Reading List 
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Course^ 



3 ^ School Climate 



ModulG 3.3 - student Involvement in School Proceaseg and Pr ogramH 

Workshedt i-D 3.3.1. 

YOUTH PARTICIPATION MATRIX 



'articipant 
'orksheet 



DECISION-' 
MAKING 



EMPLOYMENT- 



YOiJTH 
SERVICES 



ACTION 
LEARNING 



YOUTH 
PARTICIPATION 



SOCIAL 
ACTION 



-^EDUCATION 




^HUMAN S SOCIAL 
SERVICES 



COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
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3 - School Ciima-te 



Modulo ' 3.3 - Student Invol vemamt in School Processes 
. ,. ' and Programs 

Background i-P 3.3.1 



Background 
Materials 



WH^T.DOES THE SURVEY NEASURE? 



WHBT DOES THE SURUEY MEASURE ? 



^ Student Involvament: 

4ha extent to whict^ students participate in and en|Ov 
ciussas and extracufficular adtivitiei al ttie school 

Student Relationships: 

fhe way students relate to one another, the ease they 
feel in rnakifig triends and dealif 19 with new people 

Teacher Support: 

'the*' arriQunf ol help concern and friendship that 
tc^achefs difect lowdrd students whether they talk 
openly, trust students and are interested in their ideas 
and teeiifTgs 

Phyiicat Environment- 

^ie way students feel about the school buildirigs them 
selves and the atrrosphere they create 

Conf tic t Resolu tion? 

Whether students are clear about their rights and re^ 
sponsibiiities. how corifhcis are reiolvecJ and whether 
futes am consistently enforced * 



Poriicipalion In Decision-Making^ 



Estent' to which Studenis OdniiritstfaiOrS and ti^jf;ht?rb 
share respcinsibility tor decisions obout school irnjiruvt^ 
rnent 

CurflculufTi! ' ^ 

Estent to which the students fee) fhat what is taught m 
^classes fneets thnif needs 

Counseling Services: 

s 

Whether or nol students llel counseluis ^Jiti accu'^bihit- 
and bbie to help with persQnql probleny }obs ariij 
career intorrriatton. or concerns about drugs ulcohol or 
se^E 

Recreafional Alfefnoilvei: 

Whether students oie satisfied with existing rictivit!*'S 
and teachers" support of these activities whether l^t•s^ 
activities are needed 

Pefiongi Streisi 

Ihe e^^tent to which students teel ttiey nie untlof 
pies sure and I he resources ihey have to cop*^ with it 



Climof© Survey Report 



Fhe student and (acuify survi 
in each of these categories E 
interview also 'corresponds 
..sted ^ov© 



iys consist'of five questions 
=ach.question in fhe student 
to one of the cat^^f>©s 



Excerpt from book entitled. Something More Than Survivals A Student-Initiated 
Process for -School Climate 'Improvement , by Sherrin A, Bannett with The Center 
for^Human pevelopmenti Walnut Creaky CA, {Publication available from Ttie Qenter 
for Human Development) ■ ^ ■ ^ 



Course . 
Module. 



3 - School Climate 
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3.3 - Student Involvament in School Processes 



Background l-D 3.3, 



Backgroynd 
laterials 

/ 



STUDENT INTERVIEW ' 



STUDENT INTERVIEW 



The cufDOse ot fhts ipfferview is fo find out how most sruaenTs^afe festing aDoyf fh.s scnooi /v# f^oo© 
your aniwers re fhese quesrions wili fell us now vou se© if ana whar cngnges mianf mew© if^bener fc 



^cw 'ong have you Seen af fhis schoof^^ 
Whof grade are you m'^ Female . 



. Male ^ 



^us> walkirig around the schaoL what do you notice about the environrnent (buildings, corndori. sour^a 
tigmjar>dicGDe, etc.) fhoT mdifes it a place you fe ^ - V 



ai ComfGffable'? 



D) Ur^ComforfaDle'^ 



/V^af *hirigs □o-vOu le© naDDen fhdt make vou fee! sfuaents nere 



□ i ^re worm pnd trtefidlv ^ 



D) ^yf eacp orher -sown a ■of'' 



5 Student Training Paeket 
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IxGGrpt from book ontitlcd, Somothlng More Than Survi^fal; A St^kant-Initiated 
Process for School Climate Improvanieny y ty Shorgln Behnatt wlttr^^hQ Coriter 
for Human DevelopmQnt; Walnut Creek, CA, . " < * ^- { 
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int#fvl©w 



What tNngs do teachafi do thot mokt yOu feel they 



n o) Car© QbQuf vou as q per sOrA 



fc) Don t cqf^ about yog oi a person 



Whot or© you IdarNng in cfasies that items really uieful ©f im^rfant to Vsuf own life, now or laief'^ 



1 

i 
u 



i 

1 



•a 



VVhar way I do "vou hove to ffifluence dtcilioni about ichoerprogroms, eisisfoom pfocedyrfs or 
Studenf gctivities'^ . ' 



ShjdonI Training Paekaf 
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Excerpt from took entitled, Sonething ifore Than iurvivali A Studant^ lnltiated 
Process far gohool Cllmats- Improvment , by Sheprin A. Bennett with The Center . 
for Hunian Dav#lopft6nti ffalnut Graek, CAi 
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Course 

, Module 



3.3 - Student Involvement in School Processes 



and Programs 



Background 
. Materials 



ACTION PLAN AND SCHOOL CLIMATE PROFILE 



flCiPIONPLflN 


h - 


WMAI ARfc lllb CAUStSaf (Ht tTOUUM? 


is ^ ^ 


MOWCANIF 8t nUN£'>(fASkS) 
i 

* 

* i 


WHO WILL DO 1?^ 


By whln' ' \ 
* - 


• 

1 ' 


7 " . ^ 



SVOfkiheats 
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Excerpt from fook entitled^ Sgmething More Than Survival; A Student-lnith^ed Pxocess 
for Schoo-l Climate Iinp,TOvement y by Sherrin A, Bennett with The CanttT for Human 
Deveropmenti w^nut Cr#ik, -.CA, ' 







1 -iO.; 






'■3 


• ' % ' ■ ■ 
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SCHOOL CUMflTe PROPibE 



iNVOtVLMFKfr 
RtLAfiONSHlPS 

CURRjCUlUM 
COUNSEbiMU SfRVCES 
fifCREAIlONS ALIERNATIVES 

PlIVSICAl rNVtRONMENT 
DfCiaON MAKING 
CQNHLICIRISOIUTION 

PLRSONAl SMaSS ' 



J 



>0 JO 20 30 AO \ 50 'M /O m vcj 1(H) 
Pofc^nfd^ of feiponies Micating q poiilivG climntf^ ir i noch iiUivi?y cqU^? ji >iv 

^<»iHanMitfway fseprinsft^ ^ . ^ 



— — — --facuify survey reiponi©!* 
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Exaerpt from book antitled. Something Hogl Than' Siigvlval^ A Studant-Inltiated prcfcass 
for School Climate Improvemant y by Sherrin A, aermett with The Center Jor Human , 
Development; Walnut Creek, CA, * i ' ^ ' ' 



MnrinlW - ' Student Involvement in ..oce. nd_ ^ Materiais 



Background l-D 



Programs 
3,3*4 



t 



DIRECTORY OF STUDENT " J^M? 



Title alcohol and Drug Abus ounty Healih Care 



Description 



Contact 



The adusation services vailab .a through the Rock County 
Mcohol and Drug Abuse r i^Hjiam are- aimed at providing a 
comprehensive preventive education approach to alcohol and 
drugs through identifying and^ reaching specific population 
groups 'such as youth', parents ^ police, in conjunction with 
other agencies and organj.zations, fhe Rock County Healtji 
Care Center has centralized education services and has one 
full-time health educator* Educatiph deals with^the following 
areas: In-service Training for Teaching "Personnel, Drug^-^ 
Education Cur,ricul\OT Guide, Dmg Education Presentation, / 
Alcohol s Drug touse Education Workshops # Parent and Community 
Education* . ' 



Robert M* Long 

P.O, BoK 351 

Janesville, Wisconsin 
' I 
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Title ' Yoy^ai Emplopnent Planning T^ft 



Description 



This project involved ten youth, ages ^14 to 21, f rom ^three 
youth' serviGa centers in the Portland, Oregon area working 
T«?ith instructors from the School of. Urban Affairs at' 
Portland State University" to open "up new realms of employment 
.for yoiing F"-ople Portiand. The^projeet generated parcial 
solution to the problem while teaching the, young people 
research and problem-solving skills,. 



Proqed ure 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 



The youth te^ selected , a foicus for their project (youth 
employ^nft-in the energy field) and were provided with 
readings and instruction by the' adult facilitators. 

Te&m men^rs attended meetings* of the variousc trans- 
portation agencies in ^ their area,t 



The team drafted a proposal for youth em^lo^^ent in the 
local transportation system and si:^mitted lit to the 
appropriate agency i 

'The local transit agency agreed upon the creation of 50 
jobs for youth in the agency * 



Contabt^ ^ 



Gerald" Blake ^ Director 
Professor of Urban Affairs 
Portlaind State University 
Portland, Oregon 
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Title - Pro j act' Way-Out 

Description ■ 



I 



Contact 



/ 

Project "Way Out" deals with adjudicated delinquents* * 
Begun dm a fairly^ sjjnple public service job prdgrOTi, 4t has 
evolved ovf r time into a comprehensive educational 
counseling and vocational project. The overall goal of 
Project '^"Way ^t" is to provide educationf emplo^ent^ anfl 
counseling services to juvenile youth as an alternative 
to institutionalization. Program objectives are Befined in 
five areas and a fairly comprehensive evaluation is made 
pertaining to changes in attitude , behavior, recidiyiim> 
vocational attainment^ and lean>ing. Potential clients are 
screened before bei^ig atoitted to the six-month prdjapt, 
'Each youth a^iitted is given the choice of continuing to 
attend the neighborhood school or attending the project 
sct\ool. The project utilises individualized Instruotion, ^ 
specially developed ^teaching materiali/ iimediate feedback 
to stukents regarding sucfcess, and small group or one-to-one 
teaching* Students receive counseling . throughout project 
participation and, in irost cases, after graduation. Employers' 
who hire project participants (at ^minlinum wage) for approKimately 
fifteen hours per week are subsequently reiinbursed,^ from 
project funds* ^ 



^ . Responsible Action, Inc* 

^ P.O* BoK 924 ' * ^ . 

Davis, California 95616 

Tit]-e Equivalent Instructional EKperience \ 

Da s cr ip t ion ' * . , 

^ E<^lvalent Instructional Experience (111) peTOits students to 

\4 ,cc«nplete course* objectives through a mix of school'-basad and 
community-based learning experiences, . IIE provides' more 
• options for the student, and "n^te relevant educational 
es^erlences. 



Contact 



Donald R, Davis 
Springfield District #186 
Springfield, Illirioii 



Title ^ - ' - ' ' . ^ • 

r Partnership in Research , - ' 

Description ^ * 

A New Hampshire high schopl was the setting for a 1972 study 
that irivoivefl high schbol students as "participant ^pesearchers 
I - ^ Students were active in defining^ observing, and evaluating 
i Issues that they felt had a significant, impact on their lives. 

Through the support of the project staff, the eti^ ^ents 
Independently formulated the study questions, selected ^the 
research strategies, and disseminated study reiults. The 
"Self-study" approach proved to be a viable alternative 'to 
traditional methpde of Inquiry and learning* 



Coritact 



hjdi 



Responsible Action, Inc. 

P.O. Box 924 

Davis", California 95616 



Title 



Learning Discipline System 



Description 



The Learning Discipline System is a step system for 
disciplinary referrals* Each time a student is referred for 
dlscipllnaj^ reasons they advance one step, Pre^determined 
actions to be taken by the school Dean for' eac^ step are 
detailed^ Students are Informed of school pQlicies, ^les, 
and the step system in small group guidance sessions at the 
beginhlng^ of< the school year* They know at all tjjnes what 
step they are on, and the aetions that will ensue if they 
get a referral. 



7. 



Some* o( the results observed after one year of operation 'are t 
1) 'Studentp vitw disciplinary action and school 4e"ans as more 
fair; 2) Students are aware of what actions will be taken 
piior to referrals; 3) More cooperation is given by parents 
who are also informed of the step system at the beginning of 
the school year. ' . . 



Contact 



-^Mr. Robert ^ fmith 
Lake lark High School 

' District #105 ^ ^ ' ^ 
toselle, Illinois 



ioi 



Title 



Sacond Wind ProgrMt 



Dascription 



The Sacond Wind Progran is a ona-waak canoe trip in Northern 
Minneaota and Canada for fourteen emotionally^disabled youth, 
educators^ and poliee officials. 

The aim of the.progrm is to improve disruptive' youths * 
attitudes towards authority. Youths interact and relate on 
a Qna-to^one basis with teachers and police officers in the 
wilderness setting, and experience leadership (theiV own and 
'tha authority figure's) in a more positive sense. The. goal 
is to develop pbsitive attitudes and decrease disruptive 
behavior, ^ 



Contact 



Martin Bartels . * 

t Oparation Sacond Wind 

■City of Cedar Falls ^ ^ ^ 

City Hall . < ^ ^ , 

Cedar Falls, .Iowa 

Title School Youth Advocacy ' — , ' * ^ 

Pascription . ' ^ . " , ' 

_ _ ^ 

This project is an experimant'al model progrip^ aimed ats 

assisting- youth who have bean iristitutionalized to 
re-integrate into the schodl systami , . ^ ^ 

V.'' 2) providing schools with an altarn^ive program to expelling, 
suspending, or institutionalizing students with behavior 
' problams ; s ^ ' ' 

3) 'creating Sduc^itional" environments which foster, the development 
of mature, concarned, and responsible citizena. 

Contact , ' • ' ' , 



Gwen'" Mcintosh 
Dap ar trie nt of 
300 S. Capitol 
Lans^g, Michigan 48926' 



Dapartrient of Social Services 
300 S. Capitol Avenu4 



EKLC 



D 
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Title St; Paul Open School _ ^ ' 
Description . ^ ' , , ' ' 

Alternative progranmiing at the St. Paul Open School includes: 
" * ' n,.) ...... ' ' ' , 

o Advisor-Advisee Sys'temi' 'Students select tl^eir own 
advisors^ who have 3-23 advisees. Conferences before 
school begins among students ^ parents, and advisors 
establish irtdividual goals for each student. Goals are 
reviewed biweekly in advisor-advisee; meetings and quarterly 
with parents* 

o Use of Volunteers I Parents ^ senior citizens , college 
^ » students , and other conmunlty 'mergers are brought into 

the building. Volunteers are carefully screened, trainad, 
and followed as they work with students. 

o Shared' Diicis ion-making I Parents, senior citizens, ' staff , 
and conmiunity members help make decision in a nuj^er .of 
areas, including budget, curriculum, hiring, and%^ 
evaluation of students . * . 

o Use .of World' Beyond BuiMiftgi School is viewed only as a 
headquarters. In addition to hundreds of local field ' 
trips, students have opportunities to work^as interns 
^ or apprentiaes in local businesses,^ Students also take 
' " ' cross-country trips as part of studies to such places 
as Gettysburg/ Wounded^ Knee, Puebla, Mexico, and 
Winnepeg, Canada* * 

o Evaluation: Extensive evaluation of students, staff, and 
' the total program continues throughout the year, Written 
evaluation replace ^ grades. Competencies replace credits 
for graduation 'requirements. 

Contact j 



joe Nathan 
Director 

St. ^Paul ^en School 
97__Central Avenue 
St. Paui,.,i 



^Minnesota 55101 



ERIC 



/ 
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Title 



DeSG 



Social Restj^ration Teacher Training 
ion 



Contact 



The Social Restoration Teacher Training program is designe'd 
to prepare teachers to deal with youth who are on probation, 
participating in a diversion program, or^ returning to school 
after release from a correctional institution* In this 
' training prograin at Lehigh University teachers are thoroughly 
trained in diagnostic academic testing techniques and the 
fomulation of remedial .p^og^Ams for individual^ students. 
They also are trained in crisis intervention skills ^including 
methods for dealing, with spontaneous short-tem crises as 
well as with long^^standing problems with family relationships, 
mnd so forth* In training for community resource utilization" 
the teacher.- develops skills in working witli agencies with 
,whom these students tend to be in conflict (Such as the police) 
and with other community support agencies (such as social 
service agencies)* The social restoration teacher^ thus is 
trained to perform several roles, including teacher, welfare 
worker,' counselor, and youth advocate. 



Social Restoration Teacher Training 
School of Education 
Lehigh University. 

Bethlehem, ^Pennsylvania , / 



Title. 



Outdoor Education. Program 



Description 



A selected group bf junior high school students spends one 
week in an outdoor setting with teacjiers/ ' parents and cortmunity 
members. The program^^tempts to develop adaptability, 
iriterdependence, cooperation, self-reli^ce positive attitude, 
and self-esteeta. Personal smd gr^p rights, group dynamics 
and personal responsibility are expldred. . Opportunities are 
provided' in which atudents g^in in almost every subject area 
throjigh direct experienqe and/or observation* 



Contact 



Bloomingtpn Jr, High School 
ploomington , J llihois 
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Title . GRASP (GoveriOTental 'Res^nsibility and Student Participationi 



Student iliternE are. eelected^by their achooli to participate f 
in thi work of itate and" Ideal govaromantal agencies and 
coiranuAity servibe organizations. Interns report back on a 
regular basis' to share their experiences with, other classmates 
and iri^stwictors. , Originally funded urider ESEA Title 111, 
the program is now supported .by the local districts. During 
their internships^ students foy.ow an agency-^de signed program 
of activities^ includings pbservaticn^ partidipat.ion in 
meaningful research and survey activities, special, projects, 
and follow--up through classroQm activities* Students are not 
paid, but receive high school credit for their experience* 
Students provide their own transportation* 



Contact 



Tonia 8. Sover 
3180 Center N*W/ 
Salem, Oregon 97301 



Title. " EKecutiye Internships of toerica 



Difescription 



hospitals* museums 



Top ^ executives in business , gov^erwnent , 
and various commimity agencies have beooflie^ the "teachers" 
of high school j^piors and seniors in more ^^^en ^erxcan 
cities. Thfe Executive Internship ProgrMi* which^egaj in 
'new York City and has now beoome nation-wide, enables^high 
School students to work on a dne to one ba^is with executives, 
for^a school semester. Students work; four days a week with 
^ executive and interns in a^ieminar on the 

fifth day^ In:th# sOTinpr discuss their ^er,iences, 

sttidy local govwpnwti ajid meet witih sp^akfrs^ A final prcj^at 
is prei 



Contact 



Executive Internships of America 

680 Sth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 



Tiile^ Altarnative EduGation Project 



Dasoription 



Thm Altarnative EduQation Projeat is a ptogrMn for suspended or 
eKpelled students held at the YMCA. Students Hork assignments 
frani tiieir classes and reoeiva. .individual counseling and ^ 
training. Bphavior modification, reality tharapy and assertive 
trainfing are used« \ ^ 



Contact 



Keysttone Central School District * 

95 W, Fourth St^t 

Looh Haven, Pennsylvania 17745, 

Title Kennedy Conmmnieators , 

- ^ V , / 

Description ^ 

Members o£ the Icennedy Conmunicators work to reduce tensions 
in the school during times of student unrest. Thay meet with 
students who intend to be, or are activaly involved in conflict 
^situations and try to improya cOTmuynioations between students 
of different ethnic and racial^ backgrounds,!;^ 'aay-stcef^a^^^^^ 
communications center during. periods .of unraet which disseminates 
information to diBpal riamdrs. 

' '\ ■ ^ . . ' ^ \ * ^ ■ 

Contact & ^" ^ ^ ' 

, Hal Rosen , V 

Kennedy High.. Sphool * ' 

-Graiiada Hills ^ pallfomia ' , 

Title ^/ Court Altarnativa^Progrm , 

Description " ^ , ' 

. This program is a district effort to, coordinate, conmninity 

sarvicea for potentally ^elin^ent youtiis*i Juvenila officers 
\ ^teach 'a module "Law and Youth" davaloped by ^^he Court 
Alternative PmgTBm staff which eKplores citizens rights 
and rasponaibili ties* Fiald trips are ta^an €o court-housas, 
jails, md othar justica systCTi agencias. 



Contact 



Josaph A, Danaro 
917-191 amnett Straat 
Kissiimaap Florida 



Contact 



TltljB High School Archaeology Projeot 
^garipti.Qn * _ =. - - ■ ' , 

^ ' The High ichool Agchaeology Projeot Cobb County, Georgia' 
began tfeeause;a Pebblebrook rfigh School student discovired, 
tMt his school was sitting on 2^000 year-61^ Indian Site, 
fl^tiat ^out the time ha made his disoovery the county announced 
that it wae- going to install a lapge sewer pipeline right 
through tWs siehool eitet Having enlisted the help of an 

^ ^oha^ologist frdm tiie University off Georgia md other eKperts# 
students began an einargenay /dig. They unearthed pottery 
fragmanls^ stone tools and bones and, in the proGass> learned, 
geography I ecology and history. The work eventually became 
pttt of the school curriculum. * * 

The National Commission on Resources for Youths 

Room 1314 ^ J 

3 6. .W, 44th Street 

New York, New York 10036 ■ • 

Title Youth Helper ProgrMn ^ , 

De script ion ^ ~ . ' 

..^ High rpchool students in the small,, rural to\m of Laurens/ 
New York spend one hour ^ four days each week helping cartf 
for children, of thiir, copaunity- through the Youth Helper ^ 
program . Ten students jo tO; a day care center in a town ^ 
church and t#n go to Mt; Vision, a^^school for "Severely ^ 
^ ' handicapped children/ The yo\mg people share any sp^ial 

skills they may have, such as ca^entry or sewing,, with the 
^ children. They also have used these skilly to? carry out related 
y V coittfnunity .service projects, such as building a new wing on * 
. Mt* vision and construetinf playground equipnent at , the day 
care center,*^ The Youth Helpers receive Icre^it f of volunteering 
^ , and- for meeting in a daily seminar to discuss child-r.earing 
practices mental retardatiOT and Rental health services. 

Contact; . » . * ' ^ ' ' - ■ jT 

~ -"" -■ - — " * - ^ ^ * 

The National Coimission on Rasourdes for Youth 
Room 1314 , 
36 W. 44th Street 
^ New York, New ibrk^ 10036 * / 



Title 



Gloucester Experiment Restoration 



DeiGglptlon 



Tbe Glouaeater EKperlment in Gloucester, Mas saGhu setts be'garf 
when a resident sculptor saw in a colonial cemetary, vandalized 
and overgrown with weeks ^ an opportunity to use the talent 
Md energy of young people. With his backyard as headquarters, 
the sculptor recruited a group of local^^uth along with a 
few interested ca^entere, architects and teachers, and the 
restoration begm. The young people did everything ifrom manual 
l^or, including landscaping', clearing brugh and straightening 
headstones, to research and , historical documentation. 
Eventually the high school in Gloucester agreed to grant 
.students academic credit for their work. Students who 
participate in Experiment restorations acc^ire skills such as 
surveying and stone eutting and learn history, archaeology, 
botany /and evology. 



contact 



The National Conmissibn on. 

Room 1314 ^ 

36 44th Street ^ 

New York, NeW York :^03§;:\ 



Besdurcee for Youth 



Title 



Fourth €treet i 



Description 



The Fourth' Street i is a cbnttnunity magazine operated entirely 
by young people on toe Lower last Side of New York City. 
They tap the resources .of fihe neigtoorhood, an area with a 
long history as a ghetto for new populations arriving in the 
United States. The y^(ung people have tried to use their / v . 
magazine as a voice for poor residents of various ethnic ^ 
groups by int^viewing local artists md craftspeople arid, by 
printing poetry ani artwork by people who live in the community. 
The young people ^who publish the magazine interview, edit, 
translate, take photographs and do profluction work* Their 
magazine has been used, as a reading text in elementary, 
junior and senior high schools. , . ' 



Contact 



The' National Comnission on Resources for Youtff 
Room 1314 ^ V - — 

36 W. 44th Street 
New York, New York 10036, 



Title 
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Day Care Youth Helper Program 



Description 



Contact 



Three daya a ''week, 15 students at Bulkeley High School in 
Hartfordr Conneoticut travel to four urban day care aehters to / 
^engage children in learning activities which the young people 
have designed themselves* Stu^nts in this Day Care youth 
Helper ProgrMi receive credit for coirfbining that f iel^work , 
with a seminar* taught twice a we%k by a home ecoriomics teacher 
at Bulkeley, In the semteiar^ they develop gpod parenting 
skills by learning -early child development concepts and plating 
them 'to their day care eKMrlence, ' - L 



The National Coimlssion on Resources for Youth 
. Room 1314 ' / i. 

36 44th Street 

*New Yorki New York T!o036 ' . ' 



Title 



Computer Car Pooling 



Description 



-Students at George Washington. High School^ in Denver, Colorado 
devised a Compute^ Car Pooling plan taic^ j^as, adopted by their 
city* students in the S^ntemporBry Issues class wpndfered^ 
aBout the possibility using the icliool's computer to 
orgmiie Denver resid^ts into^^r poolte to conserve resources 
and' a student from the Advance^ Computer class worked out the 
details* ^He designed a crti^uter program ^i6h would^give 
residents printout lists of other^^people who liye in ' their 
^ea and keep, the ' same work or ;seh6dl hours* ^The young 
people beceme consultants to large Denver^ firms whiqh;^wahted 
to offer computerized car pooling services to their 
empldyees' and George Washington becime the cent w-i*6 the, car 
pooling effort. • . . ^ . / 



Contact. 



The National. Conmiission Resources . for Youth 
Room 1314 • >^ 

36 44^h* Street 

New York, New York 10036 ' . ^ ^ 
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Title' bltyarta HorHshop , Inc. 
Deeegipt ion = ^ 



Contaet 



Pouncjed in 196&^iy a New York City artist; Cityarts Worksh o p 
Ine^ is a conttnunity arts group whioh involves people 
from various* parts ot^m city in making public wrHs of 
art for^ their neighborhoods,; A profesiional artist from 
Cityarts helps, the xoung people decide on a theme for a ^ mural, 
deilgn; it and transfer it to ,a large exterior walli then they 
put up seaf folding and paint it, Cityarts youth have worked 
on ovep 1# projects Inoluding a Jewish Heritage mural, ^ 
History of Chinese Immigration to the United States mural, 
a Mack Liberation jnural and a Wall of Heapect for Women^ 
mural. Praguently the young people get oommunity r^,iidents 
of all ages' to help them complete their p^ojeoti* 



The National Oo.mission on Resoi^c^s for Yduth 
Room 1314 ' r -. _ ' 

36 44th Street V 
New Yor3c, New Vork 10036 * 



Title 



Career Center 



Description 



Students at ^Berkf ley (California) last'. Cmpus' High School ' 
haye estAblished a Career Center in which the students are 
trainte an^ paid (or receive school ^credit) to advise their 
pee^s on employment t^tteif* Tlie yoiing^, staff 'members locate 
p^ing jbfis for g^dentf , leam the; reqiiirTOpnts : for vario^^ 
vocations w4 ^en counsel l^eir schoolmate seek infarm^i,Qn 

and jobipl^ements. , TOe, students also l^arn sueh/job-ieeting -^ 
skills as being ln|erviewed/^ collecting references arid Witing 
resumes, which they theT\ pass on to dther students who come ^ 
to .thii Renter, ^ In sqhool vrtiere nearly threes-fourths of the 
.students are frdm low-ljicome the 'Career Center 1 

provides a vitally-needed sMylce, t\ 



Contaot 



^The National CoriiBiission o^n Resourbes for Youth 
Room 1314 

36 W.^ 44th Street ' / 

New York, New York 10036 ' , 



' j ' « . . • HO . . . ■ ' 

■ • • " ' ■ ■ ' : 

Title Public Se^ice Video Workshop * 

Description . ' ' ' * . s * ■ ■ * 

f * ■ _■ ~ ' .. * 

I Public high achqol s^tudents at St. Paulr Minnesota's alternativfi 

New City School are using video tape as in instrument ^tb inform * 
the publid and influenae decisions on important*OTtaicipal 
issues* In one project, representatives from the MihneapoliLs 
and St, Paul Tenants' , Unions asked students from New City's 
P\^ lie Service Video Workghop to help make a ^ape on renters* 
rights* ThB unions supplied the legal information and th6 
students furnished the teghnicar know-^how and the talent, 
with the direction of ^wo professional videos technicians, 
'Students have, mad^ ovet' 30 tiipee for coimi^nity agencies* 
' ^ ^ , For* ea^h tape they do research, scripting^direbting, interviewing 
narrating ajid editing* Students e.irn a trimester's social 
studies credit while learning first^hMd about different 
issues and' viev^oints by working with coimnuni'ty adults* 



Contact 



The National Commission on Re source i for Youth ^ - 

^ Room 1314 ; . ' 

36 44th Street 
. New York> New York 10036 - ' , 

Title Apprenti-ceship Program/Open:, l/lving School 

Description * ' ^ ' * , ' 

Junio^r high, and elementary school students at the, qpen' 
r Mving School ^ a pi^lio-supported alternative school in the 

- mountain town of Eyergreei^j Colotado spend at least half a ^ 
day each week interning with conmunity adults through the 
school' s Apprentioaship Srogram * "^prentices" from' the ages 
of nine to ,fif Ceen. hlivi oarried put responsibla duties at s^h 
Mucatiohai'^televlsidn station^ at day care centers and at * 
* ' a nearby c^opi thfey have served as "^prentioes'l to electric3Lans < 
. ^ veterinarians, photographers, store managers and potters. / 

* The purpose of the^ program is for young people to eiqperienee 
wori^ with adults v^o are^ neither teachers nor parents and to 
learn ^out the life of their community through firsthand 
es^erience* ' " 



Contact 



Tha National Coiraniss ion oni, to sources for Youth 
Room 1314 ^ 
36^ W. 44th Street 

New York# New York 10036 ^ 



Ho 



Title 



*Tha West High ^School Ecology Club 



Desoriptjion 



:nie West High Sch^l Eoplogy Club in Manchester, 
New H^pihire was fofmecl in 1971 whan a^-grou^ of students 
began a campaign to glean up the Merrimack River. One 
stuiaent digcovered ttiat the dincharga from a local meat 
, packing pltot was turning the' Merrimack into "Blood River* 
He and classmates documented the pollution and through their 
investigation helped bring legal action against^he-^culprit . 
West High ecology students also ^sign ectflogy^leeeorxs and 
teach them to elamentary seh01 -children j petition f or ^ 
environmental protect^ion-^lagislation) and Aake environmental . 
testing equipirpnfr^d show teachers and students from all ova 
New Engird how to use it. 



Contact 



Title 



The National Commission on ^sources for Youth 

Boom 1314 S 

36 W. 44th Street 

New York^ New York 10036 

Teens Wio Care . 



Desoriptiori 



In rural Adams # Minnesota ^ high school students spend their 
study halls and lunch' hours giving physical therapy and 
epmpanionship to handicapped children whose special education 
class meets right in th# high school* Students beg^ this 
Teens Who, Care project md then felt they neeied additional 
training* They traveled wi-ft the children to the Mayo 
Clinic to. talk to specialists and to learn how to carry out 
indiyidual* therapy prescriptions^ Back at the high school^ ' 
studints continued their training in a spcial studies, course 
callaa "Developmental Dis^ilities" and worked with a physical 
theri^sist f rto a neighboring conmuhity* ^ 



Contact 



The National Coiranission on Resources for Youth 
RbOTV 1314 ^ V , , 

36. W,, 44th Street ^ 
New York / New York 10036 . , 
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Title , 

Desogipt4^ 



* #. 

* Ward Mde' Program' 



Contact 



A bold ^experiment ^wae started in 1967 at the 0**H. ^Close School^ 

an institution of the California Youth Authority Departitierit * 

and later expwded to toree additional CYA institutions* ' 

CYA warde were selected arid trained to act as tutors # counselors ^ 

and recreational leaders of younger delinquents. Young men ' ' 

betweei^, eighteen and twenty-fwo years old* with at least nine 

years of •moademic schaQjting were selected from the CYA 

population\du:ring the firft two Aonths of tt\eit institutionaliEation, 

Trained for^v their \aroles during a- two-month period, they began 

work as student aids at the beginning of their fifth month of 

institutional training. Student aides provided formal 

assistance through tutoring, counseling, and recreation 

and informal assistance, by serving as role models for younger 

wards. Another objective of the progrrai was to provide 

pre-training eKperience in social -service jobs as preparation 

for academic training for the social service profession. 



0,H, Close School 
7650 South^ J%fdastle Road 
P,0, 55po' 
Stockton, California 95205 



Title 



Mitchell High School Senior Seminar 



De script ion 



I 



Contact 



Senior Seminar is a creiit-grmtinf altem/itive program open 
to Jimiors and .Seniors in the Colorado springs school district, 
which utilises |the ;ccfcimity W the m of learning . 

experiances. The curriculma is thematic in nature and is 
ccTOposed of ihtensive modules ranging from two to four weeks 
in lengths. TOie staff has published tw eKcellent resources- 
The Senior Seminar Curriculum Guide "^details each module and 
outlines the bhilosophy and structure of" the entire program. 
TfeMLearii TO ^earri ^ a studerft workbook on creative thinking 
and problem solving ^ is designed to help students discover 
their Qvm methods of incorporating direct experience into ^ 
their learning activities, - , - ' 



Mitchell High School Senior Seniinar 
1205 Potter Drive / ^ . 

"Colorado Springs,^ Goldrado 80904 
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■ Title Project Adventure 



Description 



> Pro jeet Adventur.e works with teacheri and echools throughout 
the ooimtrx. to assist in ths design of ^ experiential "adventure 
curricula in. nearly all areas of study. JThey have published 
a wealth of materials, the most ndtable being Teaching 
Through Mventure , a description of hoth the process and 
specific examples of how to incorporate ^" adventure^* into the 
regular oontent areas ^ and Cowtails s fcobras , a- guide to ropes 
courses/ iniiiative ^m^mm and other adventure activities* 
'The projeat was begun in a high school near^Boston with a 
goal of inco^brating coneeptg of the Outward Bound 'eKperience. 



Contact 



Title 



Project Adventure , 
775 Bay Road 

Hamirton, Massachusetts 01936 
Chautau^a School ^ 



Pescrtption 



The Chautauqua School is housed at Glen Echo Park ^ Maryland. 
Students©:. In ungraded classes raceive inetriiction in the four 
major academic disciplines i aigllsh^ mathematics # science J 
and soclil studies^ Students participate in eKpanded jphyfical 
e&ucation activities^ through the Ven^ur#. iKpenditionaty 
Program, which emphasized resourcefulness and self-reliartce 
and G,Y,M., a pr^ram.of psychocalisthenics, . two,hour^ . ^ 
arts-and-orafts cTasses are provided four times weekly* 
Personal growth and development are facilitfated thrSligh daily 
school meetings and infonnal therapy sassionff ey^y Friday.^ 



Contact 



Ernest Bradley 'C ; 
The Chautauqua School 
Glen Echo" Park 
Glen Icho, MaryMnd 
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Title In-School Suapensipn/Dropout Riductio^. Program ■ 

bescriptldn— " ••' \ 

This prograin is, deigned to provide meaningful educational^ 
^ e^er Ranees for e^dehts at New Iberia \pealwmn High School 
^ ' who' have ^bean id^tified as potential dropouts and to reduce 

the nusatoer of ^^^honie auapenslons dmring the lohooi terms , % 
lliers^ are two phases to the programj (1)\^A suspension program 
* ^ whioh eehters around a Bihavipral Clinio \ that is designed to 

providie isolation from other students^ cppnunication with 
parfenta^ and sehool work assistmce within the school/ and 
(2) a special, blub designed to provide enopuragement for 
^ poM^ntial dropot^s through the use of audiovisual materials, 
contact with adult meniers from the community and assistance 
in school^related problems*, " ^ 



Contact 



Title 



W* Fitbh \ ■ ^ \ 

Director # ^ \ 

In-School Suspension/Dropout Reduction Prograi^. 
Star Route B ; . \ 

Box 461 • ^ \ _ \ 

New Iberia ^ Louisiana 60560 . fl ' 



Y01 



#th 



Tutors Youth Program 



Desoription 



In the Hightstownf New Jersey Youth Tutors Youth Prograan , 22' 

high school students earn credit for traverling foiir times a 

week to two' elementary schools to tutor children who need ' ^ 

extra academic or social attention* Many of the tutors have ^ . ' , 

t^eir learning problems so t^ing responsibility fd^r helping" 

educate a younger child has helped th^ improve their own 

academic skills# as w#ll as develop responsibility an^d self-^a 

confidence* * They use materials they have desired to help individual 

children with reading or math problems* They plan these lessons 

and also, share tutoring techniques and /experiences in a 

weekly seminar at the high school,^ \ . 



Cpntaqt 



The National Coimnission on Resources for Youth 
Room 1314 . ^ , 

36^W, 44th Street ^ ^ * * 

tiew York^ New York 10036 , 
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Title 



Shoulders 



Degcrlptlon 



Contaat 



^out^20 studenta in e«bh ©f threg'Mapfn Chanty, California 
high iQhool^ ar^ involved in Shoulders t a^peer oounseMng ' , 
progrm whieh was orfanized by th^ Btorin Pamily ServiaeB - > 
Agenoy, Stu^enti go through a .iS^week after-'school training 
program in whloh tiiay leam eounaaling, ooimnunipations and 
utilisation of oorouni^ reiourees/ Then they eounsel peers % * 
referred to tham by ^idanoe eounselors and administrators; 
t^e part iA seminars in 'Whioh they praetice advanqed cbuneeling 
techni^es^and share t^oblains ' tha^ are ancomiterin^r in * 
pdunselingi and organise qutreaah activities,^uoh as. monthly 
forums ©pen to parents # teachers and students, and a mont 
student opiniorf P^^» ' 



The National jComnission on Resouroes for\youth 

Room 1314 , 

36 44th Street 

.New york. New York 10036 - * . ' 



Title 



Projeet Input 



Desoriptioh 



AH junior and senior ^Hdffmari^. High Sohool itudanta are 
required to work fifty hours ' a year during English periods 
with one of three oomiuivlty institutions i k home for 
the retarded, a home f or the elderly , andSn elemental^ 
school, atudwts reeeive ten hours of training bef6re thay ^ 
an^er each, progrm^ and write three p^ers about their 
experieno^s. Tn additionr they develop. a toase History ^of 
.an individual ^they have worked' with and a description of a' ^ 
problem existing in e^h institution.^ After conypliting their 
progran, they analyse ^ur case histories of persona similar to 
those with whom they have worked, ^ \ . ^ ' 



Contact 



Project/Input 
Hoffrtto High Schooi 
Hoffman, Minnesota 5'6339 



117, 



Module. 



3 - School Climate 



, ' Backgrouhd 

3,3 - Student Involvement in School Process and Programs |\^9f0f |3l3 



Background l-D, 



3.3.5 



ERIC 



ResourQa O^anigatlons 




ASSOCIATION* FOR EKPERimTIAL EDUCATION 



BQK 4625 

Danver , Co^rado 



80204 



Drawing 4ts members from nearly every sector of e^ucatlohr ^he AEE is ai>^exGellent 
re sour c 6 and networking agent. It sponsors an annual .donfeience on experiential 
education (currently including over 100 workshops 'and seminars), a quarterly news= 
lettel', and the "Journal^f Experiential Education*" ^ 

foxfire/ INC. _ ' . ■ ^.^^^ ^ ' ' 



Rabun' Gapf Georgia 30568 

The creators of the^ popular "Foxfire'' magazines and^books^ Eliot Wiggington and his 
staff/ continue to demonstrate ^that the cultural base of any conmiunity can provide 
fertile ground for eKperiential programs in language arts, science and social 
studies* They publish "Hands On," a newsletter which provides valuable information 
for those people interested in creating a cultural journalism project within their 
own community. Two books related to the "Foxfire" concept are also availabl^"-from . 
an organization called IpEAS= (itar Route BJagnolia Road, Nederland, Colorado).' 
''"Momenta," by Eliot wiggington, describes "Wig' s" philosophy of education and speaks 
to the how-to o? blending experience and acWemic work, V'Yp^ Aunt Arie>" by 
Pamela Wood, is a nuts-and-bolts guide to the production of a cultural journalism 
magazine and is useful both as a teacher's guide and as a refgrence for studentsi;* 

NATIONAL CO^tfilSSION ON hESOURCES FOR YOUTH / ' . - ■ \ 

36Waat~44th Street 
New York, New York 



10036 



NCRY serves as a national clearinghouse of "you^th participation" projects iri*schools 
and in the commianity.^ l€ maintains a file of over 800 descriptions of programs 
in whj-ch young people are perforaing unusual , and/or significant activities in their, 
cohmvuhitiea- 'T^e^comnlssion^^g newsletter, "Resourees, -for Youth," is a useful col- 
lection of information and data. 



EDUCATION AND WORK PROGRAM 

Northwest vHegional Eduaatianal Laboratory 

710 SW Second Avenue 

Portland, Oregon 97204 



This group Is currently engaged In research involving three Important areas related to* 
eKperiential educationi a study of factors students most associate with eKcellent 
learning experiences in the community and those they ^associate with "nQnlearning" 
eKperiences in t the community,- a study of common and unique elements among various 
experiential 'approaches I and a study to eKplore the construct of responsibility 
, and ^ how young people develop and grow in this area. They have published many resources 



lis 
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Ulcluding "Experience-baaed Learnings How to Make the' cbninunity Your Classroom"; 
"Student Guide to Writing a Journal"; "Student Conpfctencies Guide? survival Skills 
for a Changing' World"; "Student Record of Coirenunity ^ploration"; and "The Conmu- 
nity Resource Person's Guide for Btperienee-based Learning." ^ - t 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP STCONDAWf SCHOOL" PRnJClPALS 

1904 Association Drive- ' ' , ■ . 

Reston, Virginia 22091 4 " . ' • ' 

The'NASSP has pijDlished three items 'of interest wi't'h regard, to why "action . learn- 
ini" ought to be a part of the piAlic. high school. These include "This Me Believe , " 
a statement of NASSP's guiding principles and a clear advboation that ^schools need „ 
to be more experdential; "toerican Youth in the Mid-Seventies, the^conferencf report 
of the National CoOTittee on Seoondart' Education ; 'and "25 Action Learning schpols," 
conteining an exaellent sectlbn oh, the, develpp^rit and background of experiential 
education, useful descriptions of exemplary action learning^ schools, and a list of 
recommended readings. . , j , ^ 

' ■ -? • • • / . ■ ' . ■ ' ■ , ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

OUTWARD BOtTOD , INC ; ' . . ' • . . 

384 Field Point toad ,' v ■ * 

Greenwich, Connecticut Q6830' ' . % 

V- ' . ' ' : ... ■ ■' . . • . '■ ■ ■ 

Outward Boui«, Inc., is the parent organization of the seven outward Bound schools, 
in the united States. Though each school is an Invaluable resource to anyone inter- 
ested in adapting outdoor /advehture education techniques to the traditional school 
"setting, two schools in particular have had a long and varied involvement in develop- 
'ing programs for troubled youth 1 ' Colorado Outward Bound" School, 945 Penrtsy Ivan ia 
Street, Denver, "Colorado 80203 , and Hurriean^liland Outward Bound School, Box 429, 
Rockland, Maine 04841. Outward Bound, ^Inc, has also coproduced (with National 
Geographic) an excellent film entitled Journey to The Outer Limits , which details 
the Outward Bound experience as it relates^o a group of young people including a 
young woman from ah upper class last coastilamily And an .Inner-city gang leader-. 
A booklet titled "Journey I How to Get Started" is available from the National 
Gedgraphic and is an excellent teacher' a ■guide. ' , 

C^niH FOR YOUTH ' DEViaiQPiC^I^ ^SE^MH 

48 McNeal Hall ^ . ' • 

University ©f'MinneiOta ^ % ' * 

St. Paul# Minnesota 55108 . ' 

The center can provide information. on action-leirning programs in Minnesota includ- 
ing program descriptions, ourriouliati idias, classroom aotivitiea, and specific ideas 
for short-term and long-term community experieneea. Researchers at the center are 
currently involved with a major project to aetermine the Bethods for evaluating the 
outcomes of experiential learning. Their booklet, "Action Learning , in Minnesota," 
ia an excellent resource, guide which details 30 exemplary programs, 
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National School Resource Network 
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R.3.3.6 



Tfeclinieal Assistance Bulletin 



Peer Culture Developme-nt 



The pQwarful Mnnuenc^ sf paers en studint values, aectsionmaking , and 
behavigr cannat be ovtr)oa,kid irr examining cha causas of the wtdeipread and incraasrng 
ineijdenti of crime and violanca in schools. Tha nagativa and • dastructive behavier ar 
studtncs can oftmn ba changad by rachannaling pair influanci to dar'usa potantianv 
viglanE situatfpns and by dialing wiEh itud^nt prgblami' 'bafort thay are translated "nts 
mara . serious , anciiocial behavior. This bullatiri dticrrbis how a paar counialing prs- 
gram Nas been utlllzid 'for this purposa. ■ , . 



The Prpblem ■ ' 

As the incidenca af erfma, vi^lanca, and 
vandalism ineraasas in tha schools, Che 
iducafjanal climate dacarioratei. Stydtnts 
art often influancad /by their ptars^ to act 
n nagaiiva and dastructiva ways and ^ 
qarfgrm deiinqutnt acts. Whan this, hap- 
pans, the school ^environment is no longer 
conducive to learning or positivi behavior. 



The Solution • 

Rock Is land 

Pmer Culture Devalopmant, Inc.^ was 
^orfginally incorporated ip*^Rock Island, 
lllinQis, in 1974 b$ the /canter for Youth 
Services, a nonprofit organization aimed at 
o^evanting jyvanile dalingytncy and school 
dropOy^s as^- wall, as improving human rtla^ 
jions among ttahagars. ^ The organisation 
was initiatid in response to a riot^typt 
situation in Rock Island. High School in 

The Paar Cuiture Devtlopmenc (PCD) coun* 
raling program v^as designed to supplamint 
re^ylai* indivtdyal counseling Dy uyiiiing 
□eer group pressuri in a contfojled-^yet 
vojuniary situation to modify and - ridirect 



negative behavior. Both oosttivt and naga^ 
^ tivi peer 'leaders are uttliiid lo -d^^fv 
and deal with problsms befcrt they ^scaiata 
, in.to antisocial br dennqyent oahavior. 3v 
operating in ichools quick and Dra^^tmpt^ve 
risDonsas' and imQrgyemen^ m tre scroQi 
Sitting itself are poisijbla. """it vgiuncars 
naturi gf tha program anhancis tr'arcts ^or 
success and ramove| any stigma ^^'^m par- 
ticipation, '^tudents daal .vitr 'thai^ □ae'^s 
at the ^ school where negative pa^avicr s 
□ ftan ashibitad and daiac'ac -sBr i^sr 
Qthar situatiansr 

ft 



The original goals o^' tha ^'ZZ ssf cru^^sa'" 
ing program ^vera to-* ■ ^ 

• ^ Provide a dalinquancv □rsvfntsn 

program for schools 

• Relate the delinquefit Co nis gr 
har victim 

i Provide i ^.dilinqyancv^ orevint*on 
treatment resoyrdB-.,.for vht .uve* 
nile justice system^ inbl^ufl^ing liai* 
son wi th juvenile , sarv'Ci agencies 

• Increase pear^ support for youth 
returning to schdol after :nst. tu- 
tfonalization 



a Oecraase Che incldtnce of fchaol 
drapQUti as well as crime in the 
communitv, ^ 

As the program svoived, additlanal gQals 
were tstablishid in order Co-- 

• Provide iufficitnt draining for 
schoor ptrionnti Mn leading PCD 
counseling groupi 

• Chang* itudint attiCudes through 
values olarification 

• Develop means^ for disieminating 
the methodology to other sohool 
systems 

• PrBparB Rock island schools for 
diiigregation (whieh began in 
1976) / 

• Allow Che program to evolve Incs 
long-range maintinanei of lowered 
diiinqueney and diiruptive 
behavior in schools 

9 Divert studenti from law enforce- 
mehc aginciti and the courts and 
from negative to positive behavior 
patterns. 

The program is predicated on three con- 

capes ; * . ^ 

j • The individual has no right to 
hurt him or hersilf. . 

• The individual has no right to 
hurt othirs, 

i The individual hai an oaiigation 
^0 help other people, 

\ 

By the 197S-7S schoQl yiir, the PCD group 
coynseling program had txpanded to include 
13 daily ' peer grouq mtttings in 11 
ichOQls--the high school (3 groups); 4 
junior high schools, and S elemtntary 
school I. Natural peer leaders, both posi- 
tive and negative as well as more paisivt 
ftydents regardtd as needing redirection or 
values elartfication, were asked to particl- 
pata upon^^^Iercal^^^c^ol-offfCT^I^^ PCD 
^roup^ leaders/ parents, ^tiichirs, outside 
jgtnciis, ar themselves. ParticA^^on Is 
largt ly ' voluntary , requiring studwt and 
parental permiision, although stydenti. are 
oceaiionaHy " r%f%rr%^ coyrts or commu- 
nity service agencies. Groups consist of 10 
to 12 students O'f the same itx. The con- 



^ tent of meetings is confidential : = anv par- 
\ticlpant viQlating this standard may' Se ' 
Excluded. 

TVie pyrposes. of. group interaction are 

t Establish a caring itrnasohare 

• Defuse potentially troublesome 
^ situati9^3 

t Provide support and constructive 
help wiEh participant problems 

^ • Reduce prejudices and carriers to 
communicattgn . 

V 

The procedure for group meetings is as foi- 
lows: ^ , * 

1. Individuals present their prpa- 
lems, 

2. The group decidis which problem 
presirited ^at that meeting iS .T^ost 

. ;.serious and most warrants the 
group's attention . 

S 3. A problem^solving discussion is 
/ ^ held concirning that problem. , 

4. The group 'iader iymmar-sis 

most cromininE pOincs D^'^w.gnt zul 
> In the discwiSSicn . 



Dyring the Mrit 3 weeks or prsg'^am speri' 
tign. group leaders are assigned / □rMenta- 
tign is provided fgF school staff anc^ stu- 
dio ts, pottntiai participants are identifitd 
and approachtd/ permission for participation 
is obtaintd, and the first groups are 
scheduled . 

In the following 2 vveeks, participants ars ' 
introduced to the peer group process. 
Ne^t, for 4 to 6 vsrieks, the group attempts 
to build trust among participants; stgdints 
begin to discuss themselves and their prob- 
lems; the binefits of alternativgs to nega- 
tive behavior becomi appartnt; and positive 
changes are supported by the group. 

Then, for 9 more weiks, students with' 
problims are referred to the group and are 
introduced to group concepts. Concern and 
support ii iyldtnt, and the group syggtsts 
alternitivts to negative iolutions.- The 
r%f%rrm^ student chooses a solution and the 
group offers foliow-throygh help. When- 
ever i problem situation Is presented to the 
group; participants decide whether it can ^ 



, solved bv ^scuderv^s. princioals in.^ iiht 
iityjcion 3f« Invtcaa to th^ grouo . stsaion :q 
iir tnsir vifwl^ iJternaCive solutions^ 4re 
SQugnt. jnd f^tnallv. the '^roup oscsmes 
cammittad )q a peacsfur* soiyCign and moni- 
COrmg pro^f^SS tgwaras Chat ioluEisn. 

me 1975'7S school yiar, 12 grsup lead- 
srs organized 67 groups in tht Rock island 
scndois with a cotai of 723 ruil-timt and 
1,399 part'Cim© participanCs , , 



in Dacroic, Michigan, faur high iehaoli 
mieitutaa Ditr cultyra groups staffed by 
schOQl ivstim paf^sanael traintd by ?C0, 
^hs Datroit orogrtm invQlvad two ^ypti of 
grayd' Ggunialing--Gy idad Grsyo' ^mciraccion 
and PtrsQnal Mastery --with two" IQ^^ to 
13-mamQtr groyps of iach ' tvpa in eath of 
tha fdur schOQlS- ^Individual and; grgyp 
tu corial/rimedial iaiSigns' ware prov^dad fpr 
all studtnts as naadad i 



Restnts.^^ ' 

^atr ioynssirng programs m Rock island, 
"■r^Qis. and Qatroic, Michigan, w^re avatu- 
jcac iftar ;na first ^and saegnq^ yaart of 
3Qir'aS;Qn. '^Ha - evaluatisns .vara cyojcailiv 
□asad on the jneidanci of criminal and dis- 
ruDtivt bBnas/^or repgrtad by styaencs 
"ramsa^vas. offiGial school and law anforct'^ 
^ent redsrdi, and attltydes of scydantff, 
grouQ Itadars, offieial^^ and othars familiar 
with tha program. 

Rock Island 

In Rock Island, the program ^had a pro- 
.^ouncad if feet Kn reducing truancy * delin- 
quency, An0 subscanoi ; abuse by _ full' time 
participants, Accgrding to raportlng^stu- ' 
plants, truancy . decriaiad by at leiS.t 40 
'percfnt, ' and * prgpercy and personal 
cffensts were also significantly raduced. 
Overall, fewer oartipipants raportid partici- 
oitirg -n dalinqyanc banavior. and those 
who pOontinuad such baha.vior committed 
'"aw3'^ offenses , ' ^.^'^J iCudant ississmint" 
was overwhalmingiy favorable*, more so 
among *ign scnool Students than among 
iL.nlQr'^ school studenti. . ^ha 

;sfC3nd-%lar 'Tvalyation rgvealid the follow- 
•ng "eflubiions in the ?neidenci of- ntgativa 
behavio*"?* , / ^ ^ 



Of^ansa/ NagaPv j 3erav cr 

Oisciohnar^ ^.ciatiCns 
Theft , "'□yrgiarv . srcci f-.r 
AssayK/ vigian^. □e'^av ar 
Drynkanness . a rug ^sa , 
Dracy ring , brgs: :y tion 
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Data ware 'llso ccii'ected on ;rsngas = ^ gr 

tiei^atign, revsanng :na '■;itQw.ng -tatf-.i^s 
to ihm pogram's a/faciivanass : 



P^ogntam .Svaiyation 
3tatamanc p 



^a^itr ; 3f 



-'Riducad racial oraiydica , ^ 
' Resucad vigiinca ^ scnoou ^ ' ■ 

incraased communication 

batween stydants ^4 
inereasaa halofyiness inc 

caring "S 
increasad resoact/'^ir 

parsonai orooer:v -9 . / ^ 

Made the stydant j=^^ora " 

^fSponsibie QBr^on 
incrgaied respaet f^r 
. facylty ^ 33 

incriased -^aspect "or 

administration ' 4^ 

The ^ grgyp readers .va'^a wan -^icfsa; g=, 
the stydents. ,vno -au :na aaca^i ^^f^^sc 
an apprdpr'aca amgun^* z^f^'^z ^^a^^ 
self-confident, and ^ad 3 gary.-^a ^;f^ts: 
in the ^group . 

Elementary scnooi sar'iciQar:! . ^art^ts. 
and ^teachers were also csr^SiStan- , . a*"-, 
pQsitiva about :na org^ram <5:ydin:ii. 3^-2 
parents mora so 2n "eacnars K 

Near the and of the sacsnd 3emis:ar 5^ 
program operation, most oartiCigar^s r s.x 
.sampled high school^ and jynior^ ""ign sc-oc* 
groupi felt their" groups haa ic:^^avad ;r* 
were olosa to reaohing the level of 'tsugh 
caring , Whan participants btb iru5t>ng and ■ 
ganuin#jy concarnad aqoyt groyp mambars 
and .the fshool .environment ang ^sr^n cae^ 
inflyenci is greatest. ■ , , 

V. 

The community, nbwevar; seemed- poiari2e0. 
Some felt thB pear caynseimg orcjeci was 
just another Federal gi\*ea^sav orogrim. 
fvaiuatori felt these opponents s^ara uSui -s 
Supporters of traditional ^ eoycaticnai 
methods, content, and discigilne as ooocsic 
to mgrt ' innovativt methodoiod' iS and 



iporoachts, aaneraHy . favorabla reactions 
were txpressed by tha suptrirt^andint of 
sihooii, principali and aiiistant principalis 
Seachers.v schooi counialorf, igcurUy^per- 
sanntl. law anforcimanc and probation 
wcrkars, and the dirtctsr of Che leeal youth 
guidance csuneil. Ssme lack of supporl was 
noctd, however , on the part of some law 
infQrcim.anc agencies and other nonprsgram 
officials which was attrlbutid to ^the failure 
□ f program organizers IQ tstabliih a ^ 
foundation in the- cemmunity, with schaol 
parsonnsi; .and^with Haw inforcement and 
-eiatid ageneias before the program was ^ 
initiated. \ 

As the orogrim evolved, PCD grQup leada.ri 

.dencified savert) problems and needs: 

■ 

e The program needed a batter 
_ / quoWq relations effort. 

9 Acceptance by _ school ^personnel 
and ' Che commgnlty could be 
anhanced by academic credential- ^ 
ing of program personnel, 

i* rn-depth training would make ' 

possible mare ssphisticated han- . ^ 
dling of human relrtlons Issues, 

* • '^l^4Qre^ heme visits should^ be made, 

• Training was not -iufficlenC for 
progrim implementers in the ele- 
mentary school setting, 

^ , s Liaison between program staff and 
administritors and between group 
ieadars' and their coordinater 
needed ImDrovement, 

• A more formal training program 
svould ensure that group' leaders 
had the benefit of similar qualita- 
tive and gyantitative preparation. 

rn summary, the Rock Island peer counsel* 
ing program Is credited with increasing 
communication between students, decreasing 
racial problems and violence in schools, c?^' " 
increasing helpfulness and carmg,^ and 
helping students become more respohsibje / 
^people and ..more respectful towards faculty 
and administrators. = . ^ 



during the Januarv ^Juna = 1979 aemestar. 
The results were similar to the . findings ■ of 
the Rock Island ivaluation. 'The ^3j!owing 
changes in studenc behavior were nocad: 

Behavior 



Fights in school . 
Assaults on teachers 
Disruptive behavior 
class 

Olsruptive behavior on 

campus 
Illegal activity or magativa 

pblice contacts 
Absences from schooi 
Failing grades ^ 
Credit hours earned 



Replication Issues 



Percent Change 
'50 



^57 
'33 
-55 

-.11 

^31 



A successful peer counseling program can 
be implemented and become succassfui m 
any school system If certain praconai tions 
exist: 



1 . 



The \ school board and scnaoi 
admini'Strators npust be willm^g to 
tolerate negative behavior of stu- 
dents wh^ch viouid otherwise 
result In suspension or referral to 
outside agencies. That is, thev 
must be wilting to deal wUh such 
behavior within the aducationai 
structure. » . ^ ^ 

The faculty must be oriented 
T6W3-rd----tb.a program before tmpia = 
mentation^'^^to^-^. facilitate student 
referrals by the., facultv and 
faculty input in the '^orm of faad- 
back to and from teachers. 

3, ^ Liaison with existing child service 

agencies (such as the police 
department, sheriff's office. ..viH 
fare and youth service agencies) 
is necessary to, provide a means 
for exchanging information v on 
participant progress, 

4, The peer counseling program must 
be independent of the schooi 
administration. 



.mipact of the Detroit peer culture groups 
was measured by examining bihavler 

'ricords before and during the program 'for 
the 36S high^ school studefits partlci|ating 



Operational prirequisijes , are that *the pro- 
,gram be voluntary, confidentiaK mciude 
positive peer leaders;' have ayaMjble group 
leaders who ' will be access4ble to students 
and faculty, and exist in* an atmosphere of 
willingness to move ^away from the tendency 
.toward institutienaliEation, 



■n iddiuon, a' nrm- FQyndanaii far' pro = 
gram <ngsL ot #si|D'isnad n Lng commynucv . 

aigsrcies The .^OjCk J3!and ?CD Drogram 
nas 3xbanaed :c Dperaiion rn Oetrait and 
Sarr^'an Courftv , iViichigan. and Chicaga., 
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Required Resources 

Tht R.Qck Island positive "paer culture prg- 
gram, funded during Its -flrit year by a. 
iQcai foundation, sarved a$ the mQdei for 
the Pftr Culturs DtN/elopment program now 
□seracing, vvlth tht support of ^hi school 
'Systam, the ■ original organiiation -appHed 
iucoessfuiiy ^"^r a Federal grant. The Law 
Snforcamenc Aisistance AdminigEration pro* 
vidid 90 psrcint funding CO reorganiae and 
t>^pand the program; 

^CQ maintains a public and private rtlatio^s 
program for thOii interestsd in peer coun% 
seiing. Print and media mattrials are avail - 
abit, and the PCD executive dirictor and' 
group leader coordinator will make local 
'presentations or arrange vfilts to the prg^ 
gr>am for local deoistonnnakiri , 



Howletc, FredencK W., and 

Soihm , Rienard G . ^ School '5asec 
Delinauencv '^•^tvahtjon : The ^Coc ^ 



island i,^perienca .\ ^us^in. 
Justice Systems* inc., 1975. 



Contact 



Don L. Jones, Director 
Peer Cuiture DeveiaDmen 
228 North LaSaile Scraet 
Room i26j 

Chicago, Illinois 3060^ 
(312)^236-4607 
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Resoureas/ 

'CQurse 3^ School climate , . - ^ Bibllographv 

Mq^uIs 3^^— Student Involvement in SchoQl Processes And Program's , 1 



( 



Student Involvement Annotated^ Reading List 



Bennett, S«A. Something More Than ^Surviva.! A Student-initiated ProcpcaS for 
School Climate Improvement . WalnCit Creek, California i Center for Human 
Development, :1978, . ' ' 

An axcallent process guide for those who have decided to improve th^ir ov;r. 
school cliifiate and reduce the distress that interferes with learning. De-- 
scribes 26 separate steps and comes in a package with s^ample flyers, training'" 
handouts, and survey .instruments for reproduction. The process and materials; 
were developed with the help of five Northern California schools under a 
gr^t from the California Department of Alcohol and Drug touse. 

' ^ . ' ^ \ . 

McPartlarid, J, , and McDill, E. L:*, eds. Violence in Schools > Lexington, 
Massachusetts i Lexington Books (D, C* Heath a Company) , 1977, 

Gontairis perspectives on the problem, descriptions of intervention programs, 
1 and position statements.^ Inpludas a chapter on research on crime in schools. 
Presents evidence that student access to the school governance and currlcular 
structure is a factor of nonviolent schools. 



National Coimnission on Resources for Youth, Youth ^Participa^tion ; Report to 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Human Development , 
Office of Youth Development ,. 1975. 

This paper was developed by NCRY in response to a request from the Offise cf 
Youth Development.. It provides a widely accepted definition of youth partici- 
pation, distinguishes youth participation from other types of programs, and^ . 
presents the benefits of youth participation to ^different components of 
society, issues,, concerns, and prospects for growth. 

National institute of Education. Violent schools — ^Safe Schools i The jafe_School i 
Study Report to the Congress , Washington, D.C. i National Institute of 
Education, 1977, . ^ - ' ^ y 

The Safe School" Study was undertaken in response to Congress* request that 
HEW determine the number of schools affected by crime or violence, the type 
and seriousness of those crimes^ and how school ^crime can be prevented. The 
study is based on a mail survey of over 4,000 schools, an on-site survey of 
642 schools, and case studies ?Qf 10 schools. *Four factors were identified as 
likely to reduce or control the level of violence in schools* {Tl|ere is also 
an executive summary of the report*) % ' ^ - ~ 
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Pearl, A., Grant, D*, and 
Responsible Action 



, 1971 



eds. The Value, of youth . Davis > California i 



This book rests on the premise that youth are in general devalued in dur 
/society and shows -how this devaluat|.on leads to unemploynient ^ .tne^^^tual 
schoQling, and alienation. ^^As an alternative^ numerous programs where youtii 
serve as. Gompetent participants in their conttnunities are described/ and a 
call is put forth for a national policy which would value youth *^ 



Ryan/ C, The Open Partnershipi Equality in Running the Schools . New Yorki 
McGraw-Hill* 



A description of approaches to and the effects of equal partnership with 
students in school decisionmaking* 



Teacher Corps 'Youth Advocacy Loop, University of VerTOnt. . - Student Initiated 

Activities: A Strategy in YQUth AeiVQcacy * 

- - - . - — _ _ ^_ .. . ^ . ^ 

A description of the history and. present status of Activity 1% of the Teacher 
Corps Program (Student Initiated Activities) • Also included is material from, 
the Youth Participation Conference on student Initiated Activitri.es which was 
, held at Oakland University on November S-lCf, 1977, and project reports from 
Activities i and II of the Teacher Corp progrM* ■ ^ 



Wenk, E, Partnership in Research . Davis ^ California; 
Books ^ 1980 (in press) * 



International Dialogue 



A npvel approach to education# learning, and sopial change. Partnership in 
Research utilizes the "self-study" method* Young people are Involved as 
"participant researchars, " ^ defining, observing, and evaluating issues that 
they feel have a significant impact on their lives. The book describes an 
early PIR project in a New Hampshire school as well as more recent applica- 
tions of the self-study method^, . ^ ' 



' During the 1970* s, five, national contfnissions studied both the social context of / 
youth and the situation in the nation's secondary schools. Each commission recom- 
mended reforms in scTiooling proceas to^- 

o Reduce isolation of youth from the greater community 

1 * o Provide more jneaningCul learning situations ■ ' 

o Offer more choice as to method of instruction. 

The reports ^ ' ' / . ^ , ' 

'l)\ Coleman, James, ed, "Youth Transition to Adulthood^" The Report" of the 
^ Panel on Youth of the President '^Science Advisory Comnittee. Chicago i 

University of Chicago Press , 19741 ' . 
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2) Brovm, !• Franki ed. "The Reform of Secondary Education," A Report to 
^the PiibliQ and the Profession by the National Commission on the Reform 

of Secondary Education ^ sponsored by the Charles F* Kettering Foundation • 
New York I 'McGraw-Hill, ■ 1973. 

3) Martin, John Henry, ed. "The Education o:^Adole,SGents," The Final Report 
' and .RecoOTnendations of the N&tional Panel on.,High School and Adolescent 

Education. Washington, D*C, i U*a/ Government Printing Office, 1976, 

4) "Mierican Youth in the Mid-seventies," A Report of a Conference sponsored 
by the totional , Coira^ittee on Secondary Education of the NASSP (National 
Association of Secondary School Principals)* Washington, D.C. i National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 1972, ' 

5) Weinstock, Ruth, ed, "The Greening^ of the High School," A Report on a ^ 
Conference sponsored by the Education Facili-ties Laboratories and IDEA. 
Naw Yprkj New York Muqational Facilities, Laboratory, 1973. 



Two suronaries of the reports i ^ ^ * 

1) Cawelti, Gordon. "Vitalising the High Schooli A Cuifriculum Critique of 
Major Reform Proposals, " Washington, D,C, i National Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1S74, ^ 

2) Zajchowski, Richard A, "The Establishment Criticsi A Summary of the 
Major Reports on Secondary Education in the 70 's." Denver ^ Association 
for EKperiential Education, 1978, ^ s 
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O^UfS® 3 - School Cliinate 



* M^^UlO 3.4 - Law-Related Eduaatlon 



Total Hmm. 



1 hour 



bourse 
Agenda 
by Module 



Medule Summary . 

Tljis iflodula provides a ration^e for including law- related education in the curriculum 
and introduces programs and resources related to law- related education used by schools. 
By providing students knowledge of their rights and responsibilities under law. and by 
teaching rtonviolent approaches to* conflict resolution, law-'related education can be a 
significant factor in reducing violence and vandalism* . 



A^vtty/^ntent Summary 

introduction ^ 

_ " - - . % ^ 

h. ' Participants Take a Mind Walk - 
B, Recalling the.l960's ^ ^ 

Ratidnale and Goals for Law=Related Education 

The historical context froin which law^related education evolved^ 
the ne^d for law- related education, and^^e relationship between 
law-related education and crime reduc€ion"'i^ schools is introduced. 

A. Conditions Favoring Development of Law-Related Education 

B. Law- Related Educatlon^The Result of a Collective Response - 

C. A Model for Teaching Law-Relatag Education as a Deterrent to 
Crime . f 

D* Three Goals of Law-Related Education 

Demonstration of a I^w-Related Education Activity 

A. Explanation of the Ac tiv ity 

B * Small Groups Use the Adversary Approach 
C . ' Srnnmary^ of Small Group Firtdlngs 
Characteristics La^Related Education Programs 
A* ' The Wide Va'rieW of Law-Related Programs 

B. Discussion and Information about National Projects 
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10 min. 



10 min. 



20 min , 



5 min. 
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' Aativlty/Cantent Summary 

Presentation of Resourcas | 

A. Trainer Discusses^ BackgrQund Material on RasourGes Available 

B. Small Group Activity . . ' - 
Participants complete worksheate containing news items* 

^ r '■ ■ /■ .■ ■ ' 
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• . / ^ til® 

Course 3 - School Climate ' - ' ^O^Ul® 

Module 3.4 - Law-Related Education - 7 



, Objectives 

^ Participants will ^be. able to-* * • 

1. Define the goals and objectives of law-^related education programs 

2. ^ Discdver and use methods and strategies for introducing -iaw^related. 

^education into schoolsyclassrooms 

3. Identify curriculum Tnaterials, programs and resources suiteble for 
teaching law-related education. v--. ' 



Description of Materials ' ^ § 

Transparenc ies - * . ^ ^ 

. 3.4.1 ' 3.4,3 Transparencies support a minilecture on ''Rationale and^GoalK for 
. Law- Related Education*'' - . - 

PartiGipant j^orksheets 

3.4.1 Index . ^ ' ' ^ s 

3.4.2' Classifild ^ ^ ' ' - 

^ 3.4.3 -^Grin ahd Bear It'* ' . ' ' 

3.4.4^ "Momina'* ^ 

3.4.5 "The World of Animals" ' \ 

^Background Materials 

» 3.4,1^ ' "Case . , ' » " ' - 

3.4.2 National Projects of Special Interest 

,3.4.3 "Curriculum Materials and. Resources for LawrRelated Education" 
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Moduls. 



* 3 - School Climate 



3.2 - Law- Related Education 



Worlcshoet l-D. 



3,4.1 



IndeK 



Participant 
Workshe#t 
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Course. 



3 - School Climate 



Modulo. 



^rlcshMt i-P 3.4.3 



3^4 - Law- Related Education 



Participant 
Worksheet 



"Grin and-^aar It^ 




A«Iptd you build m iar thai f tts 90 mihi per . ' ^ , 



^pu^oei The Washington Post - feptember 197p, Field Newspaper; Irvin/ CA 
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3 - School Climate 



Course_ 

• Modute :^ . 3 -4 - Law-gjlmted-lducatlon^ 

MIdrkshMt i-P 3.4-4 



Partieipant 
Worksheet 



"Momma" 



MdMMA / by HhnZMkkrUB 



UHvmoNMmrAC tMPAcr. ) 

i (4 #TM£JV^ , y 




source: sThe Washington Post - September 1S79. Pi^ld Naws^aper; Irvin, CA 
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3 - School Climate 



3^ 4_ ^ Law-" Related Education 



Partielpant 
Workshdet 



Wbrkshait 3.4.5 



"The World of Animals' 



The W^d Animals / by Dr. Frank Miller 



Tinan Is tht tlHl eat I ever knew 
that loves a' bath« He will actually 
ellmb right Id the tub; ilt there and 
purr while Tm batblng him, Vm sure 
this is an unusual questioOi hut toi 
frequent baths bad for a eat's skiff? 
Tarien doesn't h^ve bad ; skin. It 
looks perfeet^ but I was wonderinji. 

Water won't hurt 4 oit's stdn. Soaps 
or shampoos could,, depending on their ; 
ingredients and hdw thoroughly 
they're rlnasd off afterward, llat'i 
really the crlterlonr If > the ;Shanit»M 
isn't irritating to bfMhi.with; and if iVs 
rin^ off thoroughly, to Ald with^' 
then a normal cat's sidn emal^ly 
wouldnt be harmid ^ the pi 



DEAR DR. MILLER: f 
It was Tuesday after oiir weekend 
trip before we dlsidvered all those 
ticks on Mr, Barker. 

He spent a lot of that tine In the 
house« and we first saw a tick crawl- 
ing on the floor, then found thens on 
him,' We had Um dipped for ticks 
right away, but don't know how 
many crawled away In the house be^ 
fore'we knew about them; My hui^ 
band assures me that they jcould die 
;ln Just A hWi days any wayp but then 
(helsnpt alwaySirtght*^^ 

U&t im tfarii pnywayftTSofci'tubked 
i^^awiy.ln the woeKtworki;br elsewheri, 
(i rmighi make their move back to Mr 
:B^«^« to you^^ long^as a^r 



DEARDR.MILLER1 ^ \ 

I read this incredible story, 
claimed tobe true, that they've bbn 
able to tNnsplant a living beain 
from one rat to another. If this^ li ^0, 
will they; be doing Ibis in huiijans 
soon? f*UA* 
. Grifting a imill section of thibrain 
from one rat to another has been sue- 
cesifully done. The. trinsf erred brain 
cells have thrived and the recipient 
animal benefited, TOere's a definite 

EMSlbility the same technique could 
. e applied to help humans with neuro- 
logical disorders. This does not mean, 
however, that complite bralh trans^ 

filants are being contemplate now or 
n the future. Tliere'd undoubtediy be 
a scarcify of volunteers with nrw 
heida or dd on^i anyway 



" ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ', ■ ] 

Source I The Washington Post, King Features Syndicate 1 New York, New York 10017 
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1 ~ ^ghool Law 



3,4 - Law-Rflatgd Education 



Background 
Materials 



Background l-Djj 



4*1 



Case 



"Leslie was with a group of claiamates at. a school gane* During half -time/ a 
fellow student offered to sell Leslie and the group some drugs, Leslie refused 
bat one of the group aaceptad' the offer ' » . . 

The next day the school principal called Leslie into the office and said that the 
friend who bought the drugs was in critical condition caused b^^mpurities In. the 
drug. The principal said the school had received information that Leslie was 
present during the incident^ and asked Leslie to identify the drug puaher* Leslie 
^refused and was suspended by the principal* ' ; 

Leslie asks that the principal's decision be turned around," 
NOTOi Assume that all statements in the case are true. 
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Coiir.* ;; 3 - scHoo. curate . . : : , — _ ; Background 

Modlilft ' 3.4 - Law- Ralatad Education . IVIflttGf IdlS 

■Baekground i-b 3.4.2 

NatlQnal Projactg of special *Xnterest 
, Sly Grantees of the QJJDP Law-Relattsd Education Program i 

The Juvenile Juatica and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 coordinates the various 

- Federal programe dealing with the prevention. and treatnient of juvenile delinquency 
and authorises Federal funds to assist^ innovative state, local, and private programs. 

This legislation created the Of fioe of Juvenile Justiqe^ and Delinquency Prevention 

- ((XrJDP) , v^ich adminiattfrs the programs designed to furnish. humane treatment to 
juveniles with problems and to prevent, reduce, and contro,! juvenile crimes,, 

' The OJJDP Law- Related Education Prograin has funded six national organizations to\ \ 
provide specialized training for educators,; lawyers, juvenile justice officials, 
and community leaders as well as to expand law-related studies for :itudents in ^ 
grades K-12* * . 

« ^ , . ^ y ^ ^ ' " ' ' \ 

1- Mierican Bar Associatioh Special Comnittee on Youth Education fdr-.CitizehBhlp 
V ^ ( ABA/YEFC) \ \ ~~ - \. , ■ 

1155 last 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637 . = 

ABA/YEFG provides a coordinating function for all grantees ^ national and 
'ifegionai leadership conferenaes, publications and consulting services, ' and . 
it also^ serves^ as a national clearinghouse for the OJJDP program* 

2^^ Children' i . Legal'^-Rights Informa tioA and TraiHing Program (CLRITP) 

2008 Hillyer. Place, N/W, 7 Washington, dVc. 20009 ^^ 7 ' . ^ = 

CLRITP will carry out a four-part program, including (1) training of 70 pro- 
I ' fessionals^ in mental -health, social services, law enforcement, and related 
^ fields; (2) training of 70 adolescents in the same fields; (3) publication of 
children's rights colnmns in student, professional , 'and city newspapers; and - 
(4) preparation, of a manual on children's, rights for graduate students . 

3 * Constitutional Rights Foundation (CRF) ' 
6310 San Vicente Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif orhia 90048 

CRF received in February 1978 a grant award from OJJDP to provide t'<^acher 
, training and technical assistance in five states, using Its specially written 
curriculum materials ''c^n, criminal justice . and civil justice in secondary class- 
.rooms. This- award has been expanded for a second year so that existing pro- 
grams now include use of conrounity- resources, peer teaching, and other CBF 
components as well as a national "JUST US" newspaper written entirely by stu- 
dents /and the development of Living Law , a book for. students with^ minirtium 
reading skills. . t 
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- . ' ' . .' . '- :0 , ^ . ^ ' ' r ' • ' ■ .. ■ - 

4* Law in a F^mm ioaiety (I^S) 

606 wilshrre Boulevard, Simta Honiea, California 90401 

>^ lj*S^ has i'eaeived a grant award to aarry out a law-relatfe^ eduWtion/progra 
for two years,; Tha major ob^eotiv^ of this program is tha egtablfshment of - 
ten law--related edueatlon oenters in selected areas of the nation. The nature 
and soope of each' cariter's aetivity will vary depending upon the needs and 
reiourcea at each site. Through, these centers, LFS will provide teacher train- 
ing and atiident materials for K-12 instruction, 

5, National Street Iikw Iftstituta (HSLI) 

605 "G" Street, W*W, , Washington^ D.C. 20001 ^ ;■ 

The NStl program is directed to a Street Law program in high schools, with, 
three oomponentsi (1) publication of a textbook on this subject; (2) law 
; school clinical prograina in which law students^ teach Street Law to high school 
students; and (3) technical assistance arid teacher training to school dis-' 
tricts using Street Law\» .The OTJbP-^funded program will enable KSLI to (1) \ 
provide -^aclmical assistance and teacher ^^aining in 30 cities, (2) provide . 
technical assistance' alnd funding for the replication of the Georgetown Univer-^ 
sity;*Law Center law-relataA "education model at six law schools, and (3)^ develop 
a court-based pretrial diversion progrmi with a law^rfilated education component 

6* ^ Phi Alpha Delta Law Fraternity Internat^onai (PAD) . 

^ ^ 1140 Connecticut Avenue/ N*w, , Washington, P,C ,2003^ ^ . ^ 1 

PAD is a nonprofit professional service organization in "the field of law, PAD 
has received an OTJDP grant for a twO'-ye^r progran beginning February 1S79, 
\ The PAD program has five oomponentsi ^ - 

o It will rally its entire membership to give support to this prbgram, 
o PAD m^tisers will be urged to geiiarally support existing local, state, 
and national goals to reduce crJae, vandaliOT, and violence in thil 
United States, 

o PAD will cooperata closely with the other five grantees to assist them 

in their respective law^ralated education programs, 
o PAD will select tan metropolitim areas in which to promote and support 
specific law^related education prograite serving at least 1,620 students 
' in the local elamentary, ihtermadiate, and' secondary schools r / 
^ o AliaD law school and alunuil chapters, as well as individual menders of 
^ the fraternity, will ba encouraged to join^^iri this f^aternity*wide pro- 

. gram by active participation in the ten metropolitan areas and to initiate^ 
their own juvenile justice and dellnquendy prevention projects in other - 
' ■ areas. " ■ ' \ ^ ,r = . ' ^ * : • = 

Additional information .^out several of thase projects, as well as others, is inV 
eluded in the following pages reprinted from the Directory of Law-Ralated^ Education 
Projects, 1978,^ ABA/YIPG, / • ■ ^ ^ 
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National Projects of Speciiil Interest 



the followlng prbjectB provtde a variety of cohBuHing 
services^ imludlng on*site QBsistance, to indivtduats 
and groups throughout the countrp. 



. Ammticmn Bar Assoc! 
Committee on Youth 
Citizanship (YEFC) 

Norfnan Gro^i Staff Director 
1155 Eait 60th Street ^ « 
Chicage. Illfnois 60637 
\3l2^f47^3960 



iatipn Sp#cl|il 
Education for 



The ABA Spedal Committee on YoUth Education for Citiienship was ettab* 
lishcd In 1971 to provide natldn^ clearinghouse arid coordination iiendces for 
indiiHduali and groups Interested or involved In law^related educatio n. Because 
YEFChas no proprieti^ interest In any^artlcular projects* materials or models 
In the field, it promotis all worthwhile efforts and helps develop programs best 
suited to each ^mmunity'i partictdar needs and Int ^ ^ 

YEFC hat produciri a wide variety of materials which providt practice Infor* 
matton on how^ begin and iustaln la w^r elated programs. It has prepared a 
' flimt ''To Reason Wiy," whi^ documents the need for law^^related educarion 
and indicates ways'1n»whlch lau^ers and educators can cooperate In developing 
law^rilated prbgramiJn addition to this pfreerof^p YEFC has publlihed a series 
of. three curriculum catalogues — the Bibliography of Law^RetqM Ojfriculum 
MQt^lQlBi AnnotQimd, Medio/ An Annofared ^tatbgue of Utw^R^lat^d Audio* 
VlMUQl MQtmfiml$f and GomlngMn Ar^notoied Cbto^ 

and SImulQHom ^ and three bopki on program development Tmchlng 
reocher f Abpiit Loio* A Guidm to iMW^RmhHd Teacher Edumtlon ProgrQ^s, 
The Jf Oamst A Giddeb^k on thm Funding of Law-RdoU^ 
grama, and Lam*Reldted Eiumtioin In Ammimi GuldeUnm for th^ Futw€, 
YEFC alio offers a new.magasfntp Updistm on Law-Rmlated ^ue^h'on, which 
^ntains inforifiatlon on recent United States Supreme Court decisions, new 
law^related curriculum materialSp classroom strategies, funding opportunities, 
and other maners of topicd interest. 

YEfC has tondu@ted regional conferences on law^related eduction 
thro^hout the. country/and conducts research concerning major areas of pro^ 
gram development and mplementatfon. It also provides oh^lte consulting ser* 
vices on aU aspects of lawfrelaied eduutlon to school systemsp bar associations, 
and other interested groQps. 



Institute for Politieal/teg«l 
Education CIPLE) 



Barry Er Lefkowitz, Dlreaor 
a07 Delsea Drive 
R.D. #4; Box 20? 
Sewell, New Jersey 08080 
609*228^000 



The Institute for PollticayLegal Education byigan In 1969 as a program combln* 
ing classroom Initruqdon with field work iri law and politics for Burllngtonp New 
Jersey high school studenti« Now n'atlonaUy validated by the UtS* Office of 
'^ucatlon at an innovative proj^ under ^EA Title JVC, IPLE insists of a 
year^long social studlM currieultm which pro^det high school students with an 
understanding of and practice experience in political, governmental, and l^al 
procisM,;11ic curriculum Includii thret unltsi voter education; static ^unty, 
and local goyerrimenti and individual rights^ The program uses the community 
as a classrootn, and rtquirct at least twenty days for student field-work and in- 
ternship In local and statt agtndtt* IPLE conducts onrwMk teaditr eduea* 
tion workihopt toipro^de training In the use of Its curricidum niatf riids and 
strategic for •tru^uring» organixlng« and implementing IPLE in a schMl 
system. In addirion» IPLE sponiors seminars and workshops on these topl^ as 
well as its annual Nitw Jersey Model CongrMi where students discuss ahd^na^ 
legislation restarehed and i^flen by thtmiilvtt 
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Law in Action National Office 



Coordiriater 
393 Ne-rth Euclid Avenue 
^Rpom 25 

St Louis, Missouri 63108 
314'36i^S626 



Ths Law in A^on national office providis workshops and Informational 
assistance on tht Lqw in Aetion series io educators and school systems. 
signed for students In the TnlddUe grades {S«8)* Imw In Aaion originated as part 
of a pilot law^related project for eighth graders In the St* I^uls Public Schools, 
Now published by West PubUshing Companyp the series Includes a student 
book, a teacher's manuali' and a silent film strip on each of the following 
toplcti LawmQMng, Jmmih ft'Obtems and the Law, Youth Attltud^s^ and 
Police, 0)Mb Qhd TrlQlsi ^Qblemsfor Young Osn&um^rB, The series Is . 
activity^riented and includes such teaching strategies as mock trials, Simula^ 
rions, and community tnvolvemgnt projects. 



Law Iq Asi€riegiii Soelety Fdundation 



4 



Peter Senn, Executive Dirertor 
Lyceum Building ' ' 
2235 North Sheffield Avenue 
Chicago, niinols 60614 
312*321*8332 



Since 1971, the Foundarion established a nationwide network of school, col- 
lege, university, and correctional projects In law^focused education, and provid* 
ed administrative and limited financial support to such projects. In addljrton to 
resource and evaluation seMc^ during their pilot phase, the Toundatlon has 
al^ offered intensive summer te|chA training Institutes at both introductory 
and advanced levels which Includi^tostruction in law-focused substance and 
RiethodologVi and offers the services of the aearinghouie for Reiource 
Material, which features fflms, books, reports, and other fawWocused 
materials. — ' y 

The Foundation has produced a number of curriculum materials for use in 
elementary and se^ndary schodli. The Trol/msrfci ofLlbmp series focuies oh 
conttitiitlonal eoncepti appropriate for the elementary. Junior high school, and 
senior high school grades. The Jmticm In Ameri^ series, designed for use In 
grades 7*12, insists ©£ six yolumei en such Issues^as urban problems, welfare, 
housing, criminal law, consumer law, and the Juvenile court system. The project 
has alio produced the law-focused multl^'media materials PoundQ^QnB ofJmtice 
(for elementary school students) and /n Semch of Jmtlce (for secondary school 
^udents). 



Law, Education and Participation ^LEAP) 



Vivian Monroe, foeeytive Director 

Todd Clark, Education Director 

631 O.San Vicente Blvd. 

Suite 402 - ' . 

Los Angeles, California 90048 

213-930-1510 



Law, Education and Partldpation \u a natio^kkproject of the Constitutional 
Rights Foundation, a Los ^gel^^based project m law^related education that 
has operated since 1963, The LEAP projitt provides consulting assistance 
across the United States in the foUowtng areasi tdevelaplng community sup- 
pQT% for lawrelated prograinsi organ^lng school resource programs using the 
voluntanr seMc^ of lawyefi. law students, and justice agenQi personnel; 
designing student and teacher internships i^th Justice agenclesi planning and 
staff Ing teacher pr^er^^cc and Insen^ce ualning on the adminlstratron of 
justic^i organblng ichogl, community, and ^tyn^de ^hferences and semlnarsi 
and organlilng peer 4eachiiig programs In law^related education. Direct 
assistance Is available through a regiond offlce In Philadelphia (set p.84) and a 
IomI offlce In Chicago (see p.31). Information atout their programs Is also provid* 
In Edumtton for P^apsmh, a guldetobk for teachers, administrators, 
lau^ri, and'^DAer leaders In thefl^^ 

LEAP also disseminates stMdrit materials developed and published by the ' 
Constitutional Rights Foyndation, including the quarterly BUI of Righta In Ac* 
tfon» numerous simidation gam^u (such as Pbffce Potrol, the Jufy Game, and 
Kids In Crisis), a new ^lu/ng Imw series, and ether law^related materials. 



606 WUshire Boulevard 
Suite €00^ 
Santa Monldap California 90401 
213'393K)S23 



Law in a Free Society (UP^^ 

Q^'S'IV' EK€cutIvt Dlredof Inltlatsd by the State Bar of ^Ifomla In 1970. Uw in a Free Society is a K-ia. 
606 u;i!cKir^ R«»t*.«*rH ci%i€ education projeet conducted with the cooperarion of the facity of the 

University of California, and other inftitutions of higher liarnlng. as well ai 
, school dittrirtip bar assoclatfonSp and other groups and agendei Ih California 
and several bther states. LIFS Is developing a compriheniive K42 curriculum 
based on eight conceptii authorityp diversity, freedom. Justice, partidpatlon. 
privacy, property, and responsibility. Pfeigr\ice and bisirvice ttacher tra|^ng 
materials have already been prepared Mnsltting of casebooksp lessan plans 
wrriculimi obJecHveSp and course outlines, ' 
With the support; of the Nationd Endowmimt for the Humanities and the 
Danfortfi Foundationp the project is now developing classrootn Instructional 
materials on the eight concepts. Six sequintaal modules are being preg^^d for 
, each concept with each module containing four ^und fUmstripiand tape 
easiMtip student resourei books desfgned to reinforce the filmstrips, and a 
teacher's edition wlih an evduation domponent. 

The LIFS project staff is av^abli tO| provide consulting services In the followf 
If^g areasi program development, inser\ice teacher training, and developing 
support for law-related programs from legal, educational, and other community 
organizations^ ' ^ 



National Street Law Institute 



Jason Newmant DIrMor 
Edward O'Brien. Deputy Director 
605 G Street..N*W. 
Washington. DJC. 2W)0I 
20fr«24*8217 



The National Street Law Initiltute Is an outgrowth of a slx-year^ld Georgetown 
University program In which law studtnis teach about the law In District of 
Cotumbid public high schools, llhe project now works wUh law schools nation- 
wide'to help them design dinlcal programs in which law students receive credit 
for teaching a Street Law, course in area high schools and correctional Instltu* 
tionsp and condu^s widespread teacher education programs* TTie programs ern^ 
phasiie afreas of law as they apply to indivlduals in tfieir dally Uves, 
Its national text, Sfreef Imwi A Cour$€ In ft-actfcs/ LtiWt cbnsists of units on 
^ crimind law, wnsumer law, family law, housing law, em/lrDnment^ law, and In- 
^Ivfdual rights law;, a teacher's manual prdvidei background and legal case 
liateilals as well as sample mock trials. The project has also published Sfreef 
Law: A ^ur$edn Ihe Lqw ©/ Corfactfons, conslstlrig of bo A student and 
teacher materials. ' . . 

, In addition, the projeet pro\dd^ the foUowing seHicesf teacher training and 
other assistance mdth curriculum devetepmCTt, instnietional metjiodology. 
mock triaJi, and area% of substantive ^ law; techriical^ assistance to school 
systemsp law schools, departments ^f wMctions, bar assodations and other In- 
terested groupsi and development and dissemination, of legal education 
, materials. 
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COUrSO '3 - School Climate 



Modulo 3.4 - Law Related Education 



Background hD. 



3.4.3 



Curriculum Materials a 
for Law-Related E 



Resourcep 
ation 



Suian E. Davison 



Over the paat decide a widi vari> 
ety of approiches ta law^Vflotid 
currigi^luni has avoived^ Some of 
these approitehes have been very 
pFmcticiU aimed at teachmg sty< 
dents the ski!ls whish may help . 
them gape with the lepi system 
when thiy engDumtr it: What la do 

' if yau are arrtsted. what it means 
to sign a coritragt, how to initiite 
civir pfpceedings^ and so on. The 
best of these prap^ms also give an 
overview af the legal lyitem and an 
understanding af haw law is used 
to mediate conflieti between indi^ 
, viduils and bttwet n inifividuals 
and societv. The National itreet 
Law Institute in Washihgton^ D.C ^ 

« is one group whigh h^ developed 
such materials. Strea Law: A 
Coujsf in Practical Lav^. inttludei 
basic^ infaiTiatlon ' about criminaJ 
law. consumir law. family law. 
houiing 4aw, ir^tvidual rights, and 
anvlponmental law. These substam 
tivi arei^ are explared through 
problem<entered disEusslan qu€s< 
tipns and activities which encour^ 

' age students to wrestte with issues 
in the same way the courts must. 

: They thereby pfamote student 
knowledge abaut^the Jaw, increase 
*undefstanding and appreciation af 
' our legal system. and,^jncaumgf 
the development of critical thinking 
skills. 

On the apposite end of a contin* 
^ . uum reflecting types odppraaghes 
is that taken by such projects as 
Law in a Free Society, a prcyect in 
Santa Monica. Califarnia, support^ 



*ed by the National Indowment far 
the Humanities and the State Bar 
af Califoraial Instead af 'organizing 
a eurriculurn around legal inform^ 
clan students should know, the ma^ ' 
terials are built around eight funda^ 
mental and pervasive cancepis of 
our legal and political systemii jus- 
tice. responsibility, diversity, 
autharity. freedom, participatian. 
priva^ and gropeny. There is, 
much emphasis on clarifying values 
and developing critical reasoning 
abiliiies^ Law is viewed from a 
broads humanistic, and inter^ 
disciplinary perspective: How is it 
that disputes iti our society can be 
seitled? Haw can we dfreci our s^ 
iciaJ intemctians, to maxJmiie Indi^ 
vidual rights while Insuring societal 
safety and well Nlng? What are the 
merits and liabilities of any panicu^ 
lar eaurse ^ af action?— or^ mare 
cancretely. from a student*s view? 
pglnti How can we decide an rules 
far a game at recess? Who should 
make, school polti^^ decisians? 
Shauld we support gun contral leg- 
islation? f?- )0 

Somewhere in between these 
two approache^the? practical and 
the conceptuat— lie ^ number of 
others which incarpprate in vary^ 
ing degrees the ideas af both. The 
rchasen by .any^ particular 
system/will depend oit the objec* 
tiv^^esired, the need^ of the siu- 
audience,^ and the^abilities and 
[raining of tei€hers who..wlll be us- 
ing the propam. 



Thare%€ increasingly more ma- 
terials to choose from, especially 
for secondary students. Among 
these, some are of superior quality. 
Many bthers will be helpful to cre« 
ative teachers who can use them in 
imaginative ways. A few'materials. 
however, are clearly off the track 
which thoughtful educatgrs would 
want to 'travel. These materials 
tend to emphaslEe unqyesiioned 
compliance with and feipeci for 
the law. Their rnessage is usually 
clearly stated, but may be included 
more subtly: '*Don't disobey this 
rule or law or some terrible cdn< 
sequence (punishment) will befall 
youi*' ' ^ / 

jQuality. law-related education 
programs encourage students to 
identify and analyze Issuis. not to 
learn uncritically legal facts Arid 
principles. Such programs thereby 
promote the development of 
thoughtful and active^citiiehs who 
are better^prepareci to understand 
and deal with the many facets of 
thilr lives which are touched by the 
law. : 

G^ing Started 

This article concentrates on law- 
i^lated curriculum materials for the 
social studies cidssroom (addresses 
for distributors appear at the con* 
elusion of the. article). It may. be 
usefuL. however, to begin by listing 
resource matenajs which provide a 
broader focus. The American Bar 
^Association ipeclal Committee on 
Youth Educatlan far Citizenship 
has produced a number of resource 
materials. These and others are list- 
ed below. Additional resource ma^ 
terials may be secured from many 
of the organizations described in 
the latter part of this article. 



Sourcei Susan E, Davison,' published in Social Education s March 1977, 



ing Notts Strifsj.'Daviiofl, Susan Em idi- 
tor, Ameriean Bar Association, Speciih 
Comniittci on Youth Education for C\th 

' 2f nihip (1973), 16 pp., paptrbaek. 
Speeches prisented ai the ABA' Regional 
Confeff n€€ on Law-Relited Edue^tlon in 
P^iladclphii in 1973 deseribt the theory 
and practicf of law-related education in 
elementary and secondary lehodls. ^ 
* Law^Rilatid EducoHon in Amw^m Cuiditintt 
forih§Fumn, Whitei Charlei J;, IILet al. 
American Bar Asiociaiion, Special Com- 
mittee on Youth Education f»r Citiicn- 
ship (19^75), 240 ppM paperback. This 
book reports on the activities of many 
law^related prbjects (K-^tZ) throughout 

- the country and recommends guidelines 
for the administraUon* funding, and ped- 
agogy of such projects. • 
fh* $$,Oam§^' A Cu^ebock on th§ Fundihg of 
LaW'Rftaiid Edussdonai Programs { Work- 
ing Notes, Seriesh White, Charles J., UL 
editor. Americmi Bar Association, Spe^ 
cial Committee on Youth Education for 
Citiienship (1975), 6§ pp., paperback. A 
series of articles which offer suggestions 
for 'deniifying finding snurres, wHtnr 
funding proposals, se'^uring . community 
support, and institutionalizing programs, 

''Also includes addresses of sources of in^ ^ 
formatioii on private and public funding 
- and a bibliography of materials' on fund« 
ing. ; 

Tt3cl$ing Twh§r% Abaut^Law: A Guide to 
LAw^Riiaiid.TfOchir EdueoHon Programs 
(Working Notes Series). White, ^Charles . 

' J.« III, editor. Amencan Bar Association, 
Special Committee on Youth Education 

. fpr - Citizenship ( 1976%' 216 pp., paper- 
back. Anicles discussing^ components of 
successful teacher education efforts as ' 
Will as descriptions of a wide variety of 
law-relateci teacher education pro-ams. 
Also contains a special section on ejemen* 
tary teacher education. 

Bibliography of Lmw-Rglottd Curriculum Molt' 
rials: Annotaifd (second edition) (Working - 
Notes Series). Davison, Susan E.; editor. 
American Bar Aasocialion, Special Com- 
mit^e on Youth Education for Citizen^ 
ship (1976). 1 16 pp., paperback; Descrip- 
tions of mere than hOOO law-related 
books and pamphlets for elementary and 
secondary classroom use and teacher ref- 
ertnce. - ' 

Midis: An Annomtid Caigloguf of l^w'^Ri^ 
latfd Audim-Visual MotiHoh (Working 
Nqtes Series), pavi^, Susan EU editor. ; 
American Bar Association. Special Com- 
mittee on Ybuth Education for Citiien- 
ship (1975), 79 pp,, paperback. Describes ' 
over 400 fllms, filmscrips. records, tapes, 
. and olher audio^vj^ua) materia! which can 
be useful in K^12 law-related educHtlon 

-m programs. ' . 

Gaming: An Annotatid Catalogue of iMw^Rg^ 
iaitd Gamis and Simulotidns (Working 
Notes Series). Davison, Susan E,. editor. 
American Bar Associltlon, Special Com- 
mittee on Youth Education for Citizen- 
ship (1975), 31 pp.. paperback. Provides, 
dessripilons of over 130 law-related 
games and simutations 'useful to K-12 
teachers. Each entry Indicates gradejev«^ 
el, release dati. length of playing time,' ' 

^^"^ number of players, ^ 



7kiAMimm,OHkirCmimmidflu^Miik 

Ssho&li. Nmiofial TislE Farce For High 
Sciwi Reform. McGnw-Hill look Com- 
pany (1974), 1 19 pp,. paperback, A report 
of the task fofct commissioned by fhc 
Ketterihg Foundation to study tducation 
for responsible citizenship. Presents 
man^^ recommendations on such topics as 
the need for students to understand ilfiir 
rights^d the need for citizens and par- 
ents to become more involved in the activ- 
ities of high schools. ^ 
. Teaching Aboui thf^Law, Geriach, Ronald A. 
and Lynn W. Lamprecht. W. H. Ander- 
son Company (1975), J54 pp., hardAck. 
A compf^te overview of K-i2 law-relaied 
education. Chapters provide aTotibnale 
' " for teaching law In e'lementary and lecon^ 
dai7 classrooms: the history and future of 
rawrelated educations descriptions of cur- 
nculum malerials; analyses of ways to use 
community resourcesi techniques of uii ng 
legal reference materiah suggesilons for 
using case study, clariflcation jtrategitSi 
and 5tmuiatiqn;Jnfbrmation on evaluation 
Strategies; and suggestions as to how the 
school I y stem can organize progi^ms and 
^ train leachePS. Selected bibliograDhy pro^ 
vided for each chapter. 
A Critkal Ri¥i§w of Currkulum Manrials in 
Civic and Ltgai Educatiolk. Law in a Free 
Society, Law in a Free Society (1973), 16 
pp.. paperback. A booklet outlirting cri- 
teria w hich may be used in chooiin| or de- 
veloping a good law-related curriculum. 
Twenty-one behavioral objectives are dii^ 
" cussed, with eJcamples of how current ma- 
terials are or are not meeting each objec- 
tive. ^ * 
Education for Cidzin Action: Challtiigi for 
Sitondary Curriculum, Newmann, Fred 
M. McCutchan Publishing Corporation 
(19^5), 198 pp., hardbacl^, Declared thai 
most citi^ns are unable to exert their in- 
fluence on public ^licy, and provides a 
^tionale and su^estions.for teaching stu^ 
^ dents the neces^n^^ills, knowledge/ 
and attitudes to be lactively involved In 
public issues. Appendix includes organiza- 
tions supporting community involvement 
projects^and a list of eltlzen action organh 
lations. * 
Educaii&n for PsrticipaHon: A Dmlopmwnt 
■._ Ciiidi for Siconday School Programs in 
Law an^ Public Affairs. Clark* T^d, Con- 
ititutlonal Rights Foundation (1974)i 64 
pp., piperback. Provjdei several models, 
for developing effective ^omptfnents of^ 
laWfrelated education programs, includmg 
confercnceSi^eld experiences, In-service 
programs, and the use of lawyers and law 
studenti. Also includes information on 
funding, teaching'materials and methods, 
and prpgrammatic resources. 
Moral Reasonini: A Teaching Handbook for 
kdapHng Kohlbcrg to the Classroom, QmU 
braith, Ronald £. and Thomas M. Jones, 
Greenhaven Press, Inc. (1976), 209 pp,, 
paperback. Explains the work and theo^ 
ries of educational psychologist Lawrence 
Kohlberg and provides rp^el strategies 
for helping elementary and secondary stu- 
dents develop moral^nd legal reasoning 
skills. Sample moral dilemmas are pro-' 
vided for both elementary and ieeondiry 
leveli. Theii nuiy N re^c^i^ed by ttittt^ 
en for clasiniofli use, 



■uUdliii FoiiiidatiQnsi 
Law-Related Education 
for Elemtntary Students 

There are unfoflunately many 
fewer law-related curriculum mate- 
rials fpr elerjieniary children than 
for students iti secondary schools. 
In the past, teachers have 
been left largely on their own ru de- 
velop and adapt materials. The ma- 
terials described below were de- 
signed specifically to teach law^re- 
lated concepts and content., 

Ciiizinship Adventures of the Lollipop Dragon. 
Society for Viiual Edueation (1976), color, 
sound fllmstrips,^t3 minuter. Grndeb 
K^3. Six itorles from the Kingdom of 
Turn Turn which emphasiEe law-related 
concepts. In Freedom of Choice: Make 
Mine Purplf, Prince Hubert discovers 
, that individuals have their own prefer^ 
encei and are not agreeable to having him^ 
determine the color of their homes. In 
Choosing a Leader: Charley the Greut?, 
. the children of Turn rum decide to ha^e u 
president of their club and learn some 
things about authoril^« fairness, and pru^ 
dent methods of choosing leaders,. In 
'^Ritles Are tmportanti A Mixed- Up ,yiess. 
Prince Hubert thinks he'd like, to do mih- 
out rules fora%^hi|e until.he partictputes 
hi an .anarchiitie pie^euting , contest, Jn 
The Majority Ritles: ^^ Secref Thar Gn'\%\ 
/the people of ^um Tum^find a was to 
solve disagreements about how to sur' 
prise the Queen on her birthdn>. In 
Changing Rules: It's Different Now, Prin- 
cess Gwendolyn helps the roadbuilder 
and learns many things about rules, in^ 
eluding how^ they originate and how' to 
change them when necessary. In C/Wt Re- 
sponsibiUiy: Living Dreams, the Lollipop 
Drigon'and ilie people of Turn' Turn help 
the King and Queen make the Kingdom w 
better place. Many segments include 
"'stops" to encourage discussion and con^ 
1 ' dude with open-ended questions for 
young vreweTi. Teacfftr's guide provided, 
C^Unship Decision-Making Instructional Ma^ 
tirials. Citizenship Development Projict: 
Experience-Based Education for a Com^ 
plex Society. Citizenship Development . 
Program (1976), 300 pp., paperback. ' 
Grades 4-6. These materials are designed 
to involve students in exercises which de- 
velop awareness ajid understanding 6f po- 
litical decision-making. Conflict resolu* 
lionvthe need for rules and lawsv.methods 
of issue analysis* the function of autho^ 
Hty, and other basic legal and political 
conceits and processes are examined in 
concrete contexts. 
Foundations of Justice. Law in American So' 
ciety Foundation. Charles Merrill Pub* 
Hshing Company {\97$), kit. Grades 4-6» 
This inquiry-oriented ftlmstrip program 
can be adapted for use with slightly older 
children. In Tree House: Challtnge in De- 
mocracy^ a group of children must over* 
come organizational difficulties while 
building a tree hou^m. Sunshine Valley: 
Huoiving Cm^icts Gintirs on conflicts 
over land uit ind ri^is vvhen Maritani 



buy the air abovt Sun Vilify ai^ build 
huge mushroom-shapfd houses which 
# block bui.tht sun, In The Battk of Ooh 
. and UMhrThe Adywrsary Ptoctss, two 
V cavemen iry.to^eiile a dispuif over the 
, ownership of a sabertooihed *iiger, in 
Twic^ the PHc^: A Value JtMi^emeni, two 
^ biiys pass oul leaflets protesting' a rise in 
school milk prices. The student activity 
book iRvolvei a number of strategies in- 
. eluding mock trials, value clarifieoiion ex- 
ercises, case studies, and vocabulary exer* 
' elses. Kit ineludes 4 color soum film- 
strips, student activUy bookletk and 
teacher's guide, , \ 
Law and Justicf fyr thi intirmedi&tt G/^iS* 
Making Value Dgeuions. Pat he scope Edu- 
eational Films, Inc. (1974), color sound 
ftlmstrips. 13 minutes each. Grades 4-6. 
Each fiimstrip puses open-ended ques-* 
tions about situations In which difficult de- 
* cisions ntust be made. In the Case of the 
Blue and White Whistle, Calvin is accused 
by some members of his basketball team 
of stealing a whistle. 'Evidence for and 
against him is presented to his teammates, 
who must decide if he can remain on the 
- team. In The Case of the Stolen Hubcaps . 
a young boy watches tiis brother steal a 
hubcap. He extracts a promise not lo tell 
"from his friend, who also saw the theft. 
When his friend finally Informs the police, 
* , the audience must decide what the pro^r 
l^iis to loyalty should be. r/ie Case of 
the Boss isMhe story of a young man who . 
; must decide whom to hire to help him in 
the'store where he works. = ' 
Lmw in Action Series, Riekes^ Linda and SaJly 
' Mahe. West Publishing Company {1975. 
93^136 pages each, paperback. Grades 5- 
'9, "Each unit bcjoklet of this excellent se- 
- rics contains eflfeetive activities and In- ^ 
quiry-oriented lessons that can be used 
easily at several grade levels. Silent film- 
strips which reinforce activities are also 
available. Booklets 'include Courts and 
7 fiats , Jli VL rtiie i t oU m nd La tV ,Lum- 
making , fdunfi Consumers, and youth A t^ 
® titudes and Pattce, 

Law in § Free Soeiety /nstructionai UnUs. Law ^ 
in a Free Society (1975-1977), kits. 
Grades K-12. Kits currently available in* 
, elude On Authority and On Privacy, On 
, . Responsibility t On Justice, Orr Diversity , 
\ On Freedom, On Participation , apd On ^ 
Prtiperty are in preparairon. The materi- 
als., which inelude'sound^Rlmstrips, stu- 
V. dent resource boel^s* teachcf guides, and 
, evaluation instruments, involve students 
: * in examining each concept in rdation \o 

specific and concrete problems. Separate . 
' khs are provided for lower primary, upper 
prirriary. lowerjntermediate* upper inter- 
mediate, juniar high and senior highi Ex^ 
- ten|ive materials for in-serviee leacher 
' education available on all concepts, 

in a New Land (Trailmarks of Liberty Se- 
\ ries). Ratcliffii, Robert H., editor. Hough- 
s' ion Mifflin Company (I972)i 102 pp., pa- 
i pcrback. Grades 4-5. The development of 
I jaw in America as seen through colonial le- ^ 
j gal cases, the Constitution, Ihe Bill of 
I' Rights, and major policies and court deci- 
; sions which interpreted the Constitution. , 
Glossary » discussion qutstions, drawings, 
^ and phcios. 
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im m Fnw Smity* A LMm^Smmttd CMrrku* 
ittrn GmMkf0f Grm^i JT-ZJ. The Missouri 
Bar Advisory Committee on Citizenship 
' Edifcation and the Missouri Departmenl 
of felemeotary and Secondary Education, 
the Missouri Bar (1976), 450 pp., avaih 
able with and without cover. Describes 
over 200 law-related educational activities 
on various aspects of law for students, K- 
12, The activities are crossHndexed by 
educational objectives, age group and 
course su^ect. Appendix includes bibliog- 
raphy and resource text for teachers on 
such subjects as "Why the Law7'\ **Ma- 
jor Supreme Court Decisions and Their 
Tmpact on U.S. History." and *The Bill 
of Rights and Individual Civil Liberties/* 
Shiver, Gobble and Snore: A Sfoo' ^bout Why 
'People Need Laws, Simon and ' Schuster 
(1972). 48 pp.. hardback": Srades K^J. 
The story of three imaginary friends who 
escape from a society full of ndnsensical 
laws to discover that certain kinds of laws 
are necessary fbramieable living. Illustrat* 
' ed. with activity suggeition^, (See the Rim 
version: Why We Have L«u;i; Shiver, 
Gobble and 5«f»/-e. described below,) 
Why We Have Laws: Shiver, Cobble and Snore 
(Basic Concepts Series). Leamini Corpo- 
raiton of America (1970). 16mm color 
film* 7 minutes, Qrades Shiver. 
; Gobbl^and Snore, three cartoon charae- 
lers with idiosyncratic needs, escape the 
tyranny of iheircourftry only to discover 
that they cannot live happily loiether in 
their new land without developing some 
lawsi.Can be .usfd with older audiences, 
including adults, (See the book' version. 
Shiver, Gobble and Snore: A Ston^: About 
. Why People Need Laws, described 
above,) . 



Exploring Social Relationships 
Some excellent matarials ur^^^oi^ 
fourid under "law" oi", ^'citizen- 
ship" categories but are classifled 
under "values,'* "guidance'' or 
'*moral development.'' Similarly, 
materials which help children ex- 
plore social relationships can also 
be used. I have listed some from 
these areas that I believe can be es- 
pecially helpful in teaching jaw-re- 
latad concepts to elementary stu* 
dents. 

r*e Soy W^o£ijlrfrf^fef( Learning to Be Hu- 
.man Series). Learning Corporation of 
America (1976), I6mm color film, 18 min* 
utesl Grades W. Jason, a boy who loves 
to help care for the deer In a local park, 
joins with his friends in acts of unfeeling 
vandalism. One **prank" includes break- 
ing into the feeding bin In the deer park. 
IJnknowingly, the boyi spill poison into 
^ the deer's feed, the deer become very 
sick, and Jaion begins to painfully under- 
stand hew deeply his actions can affect 
others. 

Firsi Things: SpM BeaMoning Series, Guid* 
mmt Ailociaits (197^), colef mind flim* 
iirips, 6-tO mlfiylit each. Ora^i K^. 



Each of the four stydent kits contain^ = \ 
open*ended fiimstrip stories which encour- 
age children to use social reasoning abili^ 
lies. In How Do You Know Whui Othit s - * 
Will Do?lf^^o situations are preseniud in 
which children need to analyze v^ln^i 
might have been the actions of olher?*, ^ 
The stories In How Would You Fcell^ ask 
children to put themselves in the plaeefs of 
others and understand other points of 
View, In How Can You Wtjrk Thini:s 
Out?, children are challenged with situH- . 
tions in which actions that affect other 
people's feelings must be dealt with^ The 
stories in How Do You Know What x 
Fair?^ encourage students to analyze what 
fairness means in everyday Ijfe situations. 
A Strategy fit Teachin}^ SovialReasonin}: 
provides iheoreiical back|round on the 
development of social reasoning skills, as 
^ well as some strategies for teachers to use 
in opiani^ng discussions and activines. 
Teacher's guide fqr all segments ofTers 

' concrete suggestions and guidance for the 
teacher. " 

First ThtngSi Values Series, Guidance Asso^ \^ --^^ 
ciates (1972). color sound fllmstrips. 6-V 
minutes. Grades K-3. Each of the five 
sets contains two fllmstrips which pose 

' open-ended dilemmas- of high interest to 
young children, TAf Tmuhle with Truth 
presents two situations in which telling 
the truth might be quite painful. In You 

' Promised! i the audience must decide the 
relative importance of keepinp promises. 
that's Hot FairJ uses a fantasy story to 
show the difficulty in making lair deci^ 
sions. In What Do You Dp About Rules?, 
also a fantasy story, children must decide 
whether cifcumsiances Justify the break* ^ 
ing of a rule and what a fair puhishment 
might be. But tt Isn't Yours , , . raises ' 
^> questions about fairness and property 
rights. A Strategy for Teaching Values ■ - 
contains three filmsirips for use with in* 
service teachers. Teacher guides suggest 
*ircati*'e wayb to usj ti'.e .ilmstrips. Series, a . . J , 
consultant was* Lawrence Kohlberg. 
prominent Haraprd edUcational'psycholo- 
gist. 

The Lemonade Stand: "Whai^s Fairf EncyclO' 

. paidia Britannica Educational Corpora- 
tion (1970), 1 6mm color film. l4^nMnutes. 
Grades K^. Two boys go iiiio business 
together selling lemonade. One boy . some- 
what discouraged by lack of sales and jri- 

^ tic^d by other boys to Join their ball game, 
falls to return to the lemonade stand after 
a lunch break, A road work crew discov^ . 
ers the lemonade enterprise and buys all 
the lemonade. The boy who continued .to 
work at the stand does not want to split 
the money equally with his partner, and 
, some inieresting questiohi are raised as to 
what is fair. Teacher's guide provided. 

Micro^Communiiy It for Eiementary Grades 4' 
5^tf. Dave. Ann, Holly Churchill and Wil- 
liam B, Jarvis, Classrocyn Dynamics Rib* ^ 
lishing Company (1973), kit. Grades^A, 
Students can create a micro^community In 
which a government is orpanlzed, o consti* 

' tution develo^d. class laws made, law.en- 
forcement procedures explored, and an 
economy made operable. .Designed lo in- 
dicate that actioiii which beQeflt the group 
in some ways also teneflt Individuals, . , 
May integrated Inco already existing 



\ compont ni5 of jnosi el€meniary cumcu- 
la. Includes teacher mgriuaL studtni work« 
sheets and foFms, posters, and play mon» 

^Noisy Saney Nprris, Ouidance Associates 
^ (1967), color sound filmatfip. 13 minutts. 
Grades K-J. Nancy, like many children, 
loves to make noise. However, when all 
' hir noise ftiuiti= in complaints from the 
landlady. Nancy It ams to be quiet and co> 
operative^ Presented in cartoons. Teach' 
er's guide provid^d^ 
P&wdirhom^ Shirts. R. Carry. Simile 11,. 
. (197.1), kit.* Grades A simulatlDn in 
which students play pioneeri who need to 
trade resources with one. another. One 
group of traders eveniually is given more 
! power than the others and is in a position 
io make the rules which govern trading. 
Other groups may follow a nun^ber of al- 
temitives^to counteract the tyranny of the 
ruling group. Iricjudes instructor's guide. 
» wall chanS) badges; and trading cards. 

For I W5 players. 1^2 hours playing time. 
RoU'Haying for Social Values: DHision^MQk^ 
ing in the SoQki Studiis. Shaftel, Fannie R. 
and George Shaftel. Prentice>Hall. Inc, 
(1967), 431 pp., hardback. Teacher. Dis- 
cuii.es tha^fyii;doj,s a.id V4.lu# of rok' 
iplEyingand simulating espenenees. fo9us** 
irig on^^^e^playihg as a k^y to. providing 
practice in the tlecision^making process. 
' Primary emphasis is placed ah role-play- 
ing in'tne elementary grades. Includes nu^ 
merous examples of how role^playing c^n 
bf used and provides many stories which 
canierve as bases for role^playin| activi- 
ti^s and Increased understanding of hones^ 
ly, responsibility, faimeis, and other ba- 
sic legal/moral concepts. 
The Supei^^ Dup^r Rumors: Lessons in Values. 
Salenger Educatic^al Media (1974). color 
sound fllmstrips. Grades K=2,'Twq sound 
fllmsirtps prjovide ^ildren with enjoyable 
. stones through which they can explore 
how rumors develop. The picture cards 
can aid in the discussion which will follow 
. the filmstrips. In The Substitutt Teacher^ 
^ a class imagines, what their new teacher 
will look like, and rumors describing .a 
frightful person evolve. Finally TThty meet . 
\ htm^ and are quite delighted thar he is not 
^ as the rumors described. J n TheAminaL a 
" rumor about "the green aminal Patrick * 

caught" eyolves in some children's mind ^ 
. to the point where they envision a mon- 
ster. They are quite surprised to disco ver 
eventually that the "aminal" is a ffiendly 
turtle. (Jseful in helping young children 
^understand the importance of ''getting the ^ 
Acts,'' Also suitable for some pre^schbol- 
^p. Teacher's *guide and sequencing pic^ 
ture cards provided. 
Values [of Grades K^SSenes, Churchill Films 
(1969). 16mm color films. 13-14 minutes 
each. Grades Open*ended stories 
through which'basic social values can be 
explored. Thf Bike is about two boys who ' 
"borrow ' and damage another child*s bi- 
eycl7* Lusi Pupp}^ shows a yoiJng girl who 
must weigh her responsibility to obey her 
mother against her desire to find her lost 
dog. In On M^rhtrt Street a boy must de^ 
V cide whethpr to deceive his new friend so 
that his old gang can steal the friend's coU 
Jfction of returnable pop bottles. 
^Q'-r^r Grades 4^ Sen*s. Churchill Films 
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(1969), I6fflm cblor fllmi, 15*^19 minuies 
each. Gridfs 4-4. 0^n*ended stories 
through which basic social' values can be* 
explored, Thi Chibhouse Spat tells the 
stoiy of a child pressured by friends to 

' . ''borrow'* money^ In Trick or Treat old^r 
boys encourage younpr children to play a 
dangerous trick. In Paper Drive (also in> 
tended for teacher training se|sions) chil- 
dren In one class cheat in a contest to coN 
lect newspapers, and both the children 
and the teacher hay^ some difficult deci- 
sions to make^-^ 
Why ^^4fdlEa€h Othin The Animais* We* 

.^:nic Day, tBasic Concepts Series) Learnings 
Corporation of America (1973), 16mm col- 
or film, 10 minutes. Grades After 
some animals make fun of others^ they 
find out that they all can be important to 
the group as they work together against ah 
impending flood disaster. Teacher's guide 
provided. 

Why W€ Take Care ofPraperty.' The Planet of 
the TiMehopt (Basic Concepts 'Series). 
Learning Coiporation of America (1976), 
16mm color fllm. 12 minutes. Grades 
Jhe people of the planet Nice always took 
good care of their property. One day two ^ 
children d^cidji tu start briLkif.g thir.gs. 
This eventually results in a severe deterio' 
ration of the quality of liff on Nice. The 
film' ends optifQistically/ as everyone 
works to|ethei'to rebuild their society, Ai-^ 
so available in Spanish. 



Children's Literaiure . 
Childrtn*! literature is ytt.anoth* 
if avenue through whieh to explori 
law. 'A look through your schoors 
library shalvas might be quitt uie» 
ful. Many stories have good placfs 
to stop the narrative and analyze 
the iisues involved. I have listed 
just a few of the possibilities below, 

Alice in WondeHattd, CarrolL Lewis. Grades 
K=12. This famous iale can be used to 
raise law-related issues, especially relat* 
ing to due process. It is published in nu- 
merous editions for all grade levels, with ^ 
or without illustrations and notes. 
The CatJn the Hat, Seuss, Dr. Beginnef 
Books (1957), 48 pp., hardback. Grades 
K-2, Whilf Mother Is out. Sally and her 
brother have a strange visitor who makes 
himself more thari at home in their house. 
Raises questions about Vesponsibility and 
property. Also available in Spanish, 
Horton Matches the Egg. Seuss, Dr. Random 
House/ Inc. (1940), 64 pp., hardback. 
Grades K=3. May^ie the Bird persuades 
' Horton the Elephant to sit/on her^egg 
while she goes on a brief errand. Wfien 
Mayzie does not return. Horton must de- 
cide how far his responsibility fbr the egg 
extends. Also raises Questions about fair- 
ness when« after much hardship for Hor^ 
ton, Mayiie comes to claim her soon^to^- 
hatch egg. 

H&etmt Hews m Wk^, Scuis. Dr. Randofn 
House, Inc. (I954h M pp.. hardbtck. 



Grades A sensitive story about Hor- 

. ton the Elephant's perseverance in prot 
tectirig a minute society hidden deep in a 
fuzz ball. His continual persi*^tence in as- 
serting that "A person's a person no mat- 
ter how small" can be used as the basis 
for young chjldren to discuss responsibili- 
ty, different points of view, tliscrrmtna* 
tion..and many other subjects basic to an 
understanding of justice. 

On the Other Side of the River, Oppenheinu 
Joanne. Franklin Watts, Inc, (1^72), 32 
pp.. hardback; Grades K*-3. A liiile town 
is divided by a river. The people who live 

' on each bank quarrel, and everyone is ini= 
tially relieved when a storm collapses the 
bridge connecting the two parts of the 
towft. However, they soon learn that they 
need their neighbors. They rebuild the 
bridge and bepn to erijoy their inter* 
dependence. 

The Real Thief, Steig, William. Dell Publish^ 
V ing Company.^ Irtc. (fi974), 64 pp,, paper- 

f back. Grades 3-6, Gaw^n the Goose is ac- 
cused of stealing the royal treasury'. The 
king and his friends are too quick to con- 
>vict him on circumstantial evidence. Gav 
wain flees and, when it is discovered that 
N wii not *h'f tiiic^ i' is very hard in fini 
him. The story may be used in discussing 
due process and the advantages of a stow 
and careful system of justice. 

fhidwiek:The Big^Hearted Moose. Seuss, Dr. 

Random House, lnCTl966). 64 pp.. hard- 
. back,= Grades K=4, Thidwick is taken ad- 
vantage of by many forest free-loaders 
who decide to make their homes in his ant^ 
lers. Raises questions about justice, re- 
sponsibility, property, and other basic 

^ . law-related concepts. 



Ejepandlng Horizons: / 
Law'Related Education .^r ^ 
In Junior and Senior High Sch&ol 

A wide variety 'of law-relatad 
educational materials, with \yary ing 
approaches and levels of TOphisti* 
cation, is now being introduced iri- 
to the secondary ^school ./Curricu- 
lum, Although many schools prefer, 
to integrate law into already exists 
ing courses, there recently have 
been more and more courses and 
units developed specifically on law, 
There follow descriptions of fairly 
comprehinsive materials which 
could be the bases of such courses 
or units. 

The Ainerican Legal System, Summers, Rdb- 
ert S?, A, B, Campbell and Gail Hubbard, 
GInn and Company (1974), 64 pp. each, 
paperback. Grades 1^12, Five bookiets. 
including Society's Need for t<iu% The 
Techniques 6/ L^^w, Law and Sovial 
Change, Constitutional Prntection of Ba- 
sic Social Values, and The Limits of the 
L^u\ Presents basic legal concepts 
throufh ftal and hypothetical eases! ex- 



tracts from laws ind court opiniotii, tad 
lllustrativi miteri^i* Infuir^^^jficriiid 
With factual and open-ended queitioni« In- 
Eludes photos, galloons, charts, and fae^ 
similes of legal documents, Tiachfr's 
' guide availabje, Especiajiy appropriate 

for advanced students. 
In Starch of JuMti€€> Law In Ameriean So» 
ciety Foundation. Chvles E. Mcmll Pub^ 
liihing Company ( I97J), kit. Grades 7^12, 
This inquiry^oriented program uses case 
studies in eight, color, sound fllmstnps to 
explore the legal system and some basic 
concepts of law. Law: A Need for Ruies? 
deaJs with police power, and the talance 
between individual rights and the need to 
pTQisci%0Q'\tiy. Yourh:Too ^pungforJus" 
tice? shows the difference Between adult 
and juvenile criminal procedures. Frte Ex* 
' pression: A Right to Disagree? raises 
questions about the nature of **specch" 
and the scope and limits of the right to 
free speeeb- Discrimination: Created 
' ' Equal? foQusb$ on discrimination aptnst 
blacks and ^oni$^. Consumer Law: Cash 
or Court? e?camineVthe rights and respon* 
sibilijtif s of buyers ahd sellers in a credit i 
economy, K I n/T/jf Accused: Too Many 
Rights? the rights of the Accused are ex* 
. amined in a hypothetical invcstigalion of 1 
man suspected of selling drugs. L^fs^/or^/ 
Tenant: Who Is Responsible? exwines 
the landlord/tenant relationship. H'elfa^r.^ 
A Right to Survive? asks who should be ^ 
eligible for aid and whether rights of wel* 
fare recipientl differ from rights of those 
^not receiving welfare. The student activl' 
ty book invoivec a number of itrategies in^ 
^^^^ cludjng mock trials, value clarification ex- 
I ercises« case studies« and vocabulaf7 exer* 
cises, . ^ ^ 

. JurU: An inieraeiion Unit iHtrodueing Con' 
tmsUi ToftSi Juvenile and Crimina! Law, 
Zarecky.pary and William M, McCarty. 
Interact (197^), 23 pp., paperback. Crades 
7-^l2.^he student book explains the back* 
ground ff orr 'etfr\l rvs'en md the havr 
^ elements of law rflating to contracts, 
torts, juvenile law, criminal law. The 
teacher's guide suggests varioiis activities 
throuih which students can investigate hy^ 
pothetical cases relating to the areas of 
law discussed in the student book. 
Justice and Order Through Law, Summers, 
Robert S,, A. B. Campbell and J. P. Boz^ 
zone, pinn and Company (1974), 48 pp. ^ 
each, paperback. Grades 7^9. Five took' 
lets including Our Laws and Legal PrO' 
cess^Do We Need Them?, Our Legal 
Toois-^What Are They?, Basic Functions 
i of Law in pur Society, Process Vah 
ues^How Our Law Does Its Job Also 
Counts, and Tf^e Limits of Law. Exten- 
sive u^e^ of reaJ and hypothetical cases 
dealing;Vvlth civiU criminal, and conititu^ 
tlonal law. Inquiry^orientcd with factual 
and open-ended questions, fncludes 
photos, cartoons, charts, and facsimiles 
of legal documents. Teacher's guide avaiU 
able. 

' Jmwtke in Amenea Series* Law in American 
Society Foundation. Houghton Mifinin 
Cbmpany (1974), 78-180 pp., paperback. 
Grades 7-12. Six *books centering on law 
in our. urban society. Crimes and Justice 
■■ Invistifates laws and their functioni, dii^ 
O Jsses criminal procedure and Itgil (feci* 
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SIM iffictnig the r^f oC tht accused, 
and inclu^s a feficfil diicussion of crime 
in the Unitid Bmm Landlord and Ten- 
ant diMm$e% the obligations an^righii of 
those parties. Law and the City studies 
law in relation to city government and ur* 
ban problems. Law and the Consumer ap- 
proaches consumer law through sim- 
plifled ^ses, discussion questions and ac- 
tivities covering consumer protection, 
advertising, and credit. Poyerry and WW* 
^fare discusses various govemment wel- 
fare plans and court decisions on welfare 
cases. TdMfA and the Law covers family 
law, Juvenile crime, and juvenile court, us- 
ing real and hypothetical cases to define 
various offenses. Teacher's guide avail- 
able. ^ 
Law in Action Series, Riekes, Linda and Sally 
Mahe. West Publishihg Company (1975), 
9^136 pp^ paperback. Grades 5-9. Each 
unit booklet of this excellent series con^ 
tains effective activities and inquiry-ori- 
ented lessons that can be used easily at 
several grade levels. Silent BImstrips are 
also available. Booklets include Courts 
and Trials. Juvenile Protilems and Law, 
Lawmakings Young Consumers, and 
Youth Attitudes and Police, 
Law in a Free Socie^ inBtrucHonal Unks Se^ 
ries. Law in a Free Society (1975^1977), 
kit. Grades 1^-12. Kits cu^ently available 
include Oti Authority and On Privacy. On 
Respansihility, On Justice, On Diversity, 
On Freedom, On Participation, and On 
Property are In prepwation. The materi- 
alSi which include sound filmstripi, stu- 
dent resource books, teacher guides, and 
evaluation inslniments, involve students 
in examining each concept In relatipn to 
speclftc and concrete problems. Sep^te 
kitaare provided for lower primary, upper 
primary, lower intermediate, upper inter^ 
mediate, junior high, and senior high. 
The RighU sntf ResponsibtlMiS of CMtensMp 
in a Free Soeiety^ A Law^riented CurrieU' 
lum Guide for Grades F'I2, The Missouri 
Bar Advisory Committee on Citizenship j 
Education and the. Missouri Depanmenr~~ 
of Elemental^ and Secondary Education. 
The Missouri Bar (1976); 450 pp., avaiU 
' able with and without cover. Describes 
over 200 law^related educational activities 
on various aspects of law for students, 
12, The activities are cross-indexed by 
educational objectives, age poup and 
course subject. Ap^ndix includes bibliog- 
raphy ^d resource text for teachers on 
such subjects as **Why the Law?**, **Ma' 
Jor Supreme Court Decisions and Their 
Impact on U.S> History^" an«^^"The ^ill ^ 
of Rights and Individual Civil Lt^rtles." 
SMt Law: A CoMm in Practical Law, New- 
man. Jason and Edward 0*Brien. West 
^blishing Company (1975), 2S1 pp., pa- 
^ perback. Grades ^12. Provides informii^ 
lion on the practical aspects law. 
Aimed at teachii^ itudents how to make 
the law work for them. Includes material 
on criminal law, coniumer law, family 
law, housing law, law affecting individual 
rights, and environmental law. Suggests 
over ISO o^n<^nded problems for dii- 
cussion. Appendicis include the amende 
ments to the Constitution (including the 
pfopoa^ E^naj lUfhti Amendmat) and 
I ^Mtery. ^hmm, tm§lm'% piMi in- 



' cl^ei references to key cases and %m* 
utei, luggested teaching strategies, and 
detailed mock trials for each subject area. 
Teacher*! guides avail^blf. 



Studying About the Constitution 
and the BUI of Rights 

Study of the Constitution and . - 
Bill of Rights is emphasized in all 
secondary schools^ In the past, 
rnany of these studies have been 
lifeless and dull. There are now 
more materials, however, which I 
believe can be especially useful and 
interesting teaching tools. Studying 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights 
can be an exciting and dynaTnic ex- 
perience. It is also essential to the 
education of responsible citizens, x . 
The materials below were designed 
especially to emphasize the Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights, Of course, ' 
many other law-related materials 
listed elsewhere also relate fo this 
important area., , ' ^ ^ 

The Amencan Judicial System (Oxford Spec^ 
trum Series). Staff* IMdore, Oxford Book 
Company (1972), 116 pp., paperback. 
Grades ^12. Comprehensive apd easily 
understandable discussion of federal 
courts, with emphasis placed on the histo- ^ 
5 ry and operation of the Supreoie Court, In- 
cludes many landmark cases, including 
the conspiracy trial of the Chicago Eight « 
^ Marbury V, Madisqn (the power of judi- 
cial review), Gibbons v, Ogien (the pow- 
er of Congress to legislate interstate coni" 
merce)* Dartmouth College \\ Woodward 
(right to contract), Ejc Parte Milligan 
('"eptt^ntion o*" military and civil 'rri^* ^ \ 
dictions) and many others. Discussion 
questions and activities suggelted, include 
ing follow-up reading. , * ' 

The Bill of Rights in Action Series, BFA Edu- 
cational Media (1966-1976), 16mm' color 
films, 1W3 minutes. Grades 7-12* 
Twelve flims which present cases in* 
volving legal issues. The decisions are left 
open-ended to promote discussion. In 
Capital Punishment i ^Qony\c\^dH\on blT' - 
gues that his mandator^ death sentence is 
unconstitutional under the 8th Amende 
ment. In De Facto Segregation , an o^n 
hearing on a school busing plan is held, A 
hearing for a college student who asserts ^ 
tliat he has been suspended without due 
process is presented In Due Process of 
Law. Equal Oppdrt unity presents an arbi- 
tration hearingl between a company and * 
union after a black employee In a factory 
ts promoted ah^ad of a white f !]hploy« 
with seniority, in .frfr^om of Religion % 
, the question ofj the pr^er liimiii of ^- 
lipous friedop ji ^led wiftiy i^ 
Jehovah *s -^itnci^s VcCu&c Stood trans^^ ' , 
fusion which wpbld'^vc hi^:^ iifi?; ind the - ^'h 
life of her unborn child iv;:^ 
Speech is ^aboiit - 1 he cils^ < of ^^^^ ' "v "^ 

Whs is arrested for di^tur^^^ J 
Wliyiifif » ipfcch on the virtues of Hit- 
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in rVoni ol' .i nuyo^ue In I feiriium of 
pf'lMHV a reporter reuses iu answer h 
•nd jur> 's questions about ihe ^ourceh 
iff his informuiitin. i/i^uvi/Zr Luh contru?ii*^ 
the due process riyhlH of aduliH w|[h the 
-pegiul provisions made rbr juvenile's and 
nsc^ a hypOtht:tical case \n which the con- 
Siuuiionalitv of denying equal treulnieni \s 
/'.u^ed. The Privileu'f Ai:iii/t\f Self-in- 
cnminntion is u rtctionui account in a tih 
lure society in ^hich a Jefendanri nyh! 
aiiain^i s^*lf-incriminLtiion is ruined v^hen 
he ts confrontyd with jheNsiateS "iruih 
machine/ The Rii^ht to Le^ai CifHnsel ex- 
plores indigents' rights to uounhel^u^my 
Betts \ . Btiids and Clideon i'. ^^ttin Wn^iit . 
In the Ri^hi to Pnvavy the limits and scope 
gf the right to privacy are examined in a 
hyputheiical case in which 'electronic 
eavesdropping de^ ices are used to obtain 
evidence to gel a search warruni, Tht.' 
Stor\ (if ti Tfial fbllOvvs a petiy theft cine 
ihowing the nghts of the accused which 
arc proteeied during arrest, arraignment 
and iriaL Wtymen 'i Rights involves a case 
m which a high school gjrl is prohibited 
from'swiiTiming on the b6(s' team in her 
^chooL 

Bin of Rights in Action Sewsl fitter. Constitu- 
tional Rights Foundaiion. Constitutional 
Rights foundation. School Year Quarter- 
ly. Grades 8=-l2. Provides classroom ^ac- 
iivjiies. book reviews, cartoons^ synopses 
of cases, and other material for teachers 

- and ^ludents tnferested in law and the 
criminal justice system. Issues often con- 
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lain simuhiiions and maieriuls I'ui mowk 
iriuls. Hack r^^ues are uvailahle on scht)oi 
irtlepraiion, vworfien s riphis, proiesi, slu- 
dent rights, and other suhjecis. Ishue-te 
published in Septemher, November, Feb^ 
ruurv : and ApriL 
Civil IJhtrties: ,Case Studies and the Imw, 
Parker, Donukl. Rohen O'Neil and Nich^ 
iHas Econopouly. Houghton Milllin Comv. 
puny (1^74), 342 pp., paperback. Grade*« 
^*=I2. Presents the leual buses for the 
rmhts of the accused, equal opportunity' 
. unlier law.'j^jperty riyhts. and freedom 
of relicion. speech, pre^s. and assembly. 
LNes'hypothetical cases and simplitted e\- 
ample* of the application of law. Chapter 
on Ciideon iS ^^ aifi\\ rti*iii iri^hi to coun^ 
Seh/ 

Great Cases of the Supretne Ctiurt iTrailrnarks 
of Liberty Senes). RatclifTe. Robert H,, 
editor. Houghton MiiTlin Company 1 1975), 
131 pp.. paperback. Grades Cnse 
book which makes journalistic pre- 
mentations of fampu^cases on freedom of 
relwion and e\pressibn> ^^earch and sei- 
zure, slavery and citi/etiship, the right to 
vote. eqULiI opporttinitv , and criminal pro- 
cedure. Each case has discussion ques- 

■ [ionyand activiues. (Jlossarv, list ot cas- 
es, mock trial and trial script. Decisions 
for the cases are provided in a supplement 
to the book. Teacher s guflie provided. 

Sinth Justice: A Board Game of the Supreme 
Coun and Judicial ProcfM ( American Polit- 
ical Behavior Seriesj. Gillespie, Judith A. 
Gi'nn and Company { 197^), kit, Grades 



\2 A Ctird and huaid yaitie dc aunsjvi 
teach 'itudenis ahijut ilie judtwial pUKc 
of (he Supreme Comi, e-^pvchtlh m • 
laies to the rucriiilinent i)l,!hc finiiK i- 
iiue, the intUienct of a ninih iuM.wc tin 
cision'making in miijur ca^e^, and 'hi- ■ 
cieial imp.ict of a ninih ju^lice on wim * 
decisiuns which set pruceUeiUs 1 su^is^r 
hypothetical Ci)urt ca^es — leuali/inu in,n 
juana ^md aholi-ihinu schovsl drCN^ ciiUch 
in wfiich Ci^tl riehis is'^ae^ arc (n*i^lscd 
Includes Icacher's guide, =^|^ f^uncip.ini 
yuides, si\ game boarUs. s|\ tlctks (»i 
card*^. i^^o duplicatmy ma>[civ ,i[ sc.«;c 
sheets, and transparenc) diauf am f or 
.4-=4H placers. 2-} cluss peikid^ 
Our Living Hilt of Hi^hts Series. Shiir. hi 
do/e. Encyclopaedia Britannic. i bduw.i- 
tional Corporation llVhSi. ^^^^2 pp.. pa- 
perhack. Grades ^-]2 E\celleni buoklet^ 
on landmark cases i.)f the Supreme C'uun 
Includes EqutiUty t 'ndiT /.ifM Tiink ininn^ 
ill Uppifrtuntty: The Prinnj tifnitfii C^Hift' 
ty Ciise, Jit^titv Under l^iiw Rii^n! 
Counsef} The Giiletiti drsi'. and iJht rts 
Lndvr LiiS\ iFtvedom of EApre^siiui Iht' 
Feiner Case. Bookleis alsii proside 
photos, discussion questums. and bibluiy^ 
laphit^. Matcr,al\ raay .e useJ indtpea 
denilv or in conjunction wifh ihe If^umi 
him series of the same name described be 
low. , ^ 

Our Living Hill of Rights Series, nncvcln 
fiaedia Britannicu Educational Curpura 
tion (I9h9), Ifimm color ur black s^hiti 
■ films, 20-?? mtnutes. Grades ""-1 2 Kui^h 



of ih€ si^ Alms fi-eniicii iN iiluaiiofis 
leitding up to a siiiniflcarit SuprfrrvE Cmn 
gase. us w^tl as liramatizing th€ court ar- 
guments and prehcniing majority and dis- 
senting opinions. Series includes £^»f//f7y 
Uni^er Ir/uv The Catifornia Fair Hou.sini* 
Ctni's. Eqiiiiliiy Under Law: The Lost 
Cjeneruiiun of. Prince Edward Cininty, 
freedom to Spetik: People of New York v. 
Irvmu Feiner, J unlive Under Law^The 
Si hempp Ctise; Bible Rending in Public 
Schtnils, and Free Press \\ Fair Trial by 
Jiirv The Sheppard Cuv^. Some corre- 
sfHjnding student booklets in the series are 
df scribed above. 
Th^ Pursuit of Justice,' An Inuodutiion to Con- 
stUutional Rights^ Bragdon, Henry W. and 
John C Pittcnger. Macmillan Publishing 
Company. Inc. (1969), 1 80 pp.. paper- 
hack. Grades 9=12. Historical approach to 
constitutional rights, stressing the role of 
legul precedent. Explanations of the Con- 
stiiucion. extensive glossary, questions* 
photos, and cartoons. Teacher's guide 
provided. 

The Supreme Court and Contemporary Issues* 
Starr. Isidore. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation ( 1969), 320 pp,. 
paperback. Grades %-\2, Discusses Su- 
preme Court decisions through excerpts 
from important cases. Includes case back- 
grounds^ decisions, and the significance of 
decisions. Covers civil rights, academic 
freedom, separation of church and state, 
freedom of expression, the reapportion- 
fnent of electoral districts, antitrust deci- 
sions, and rights of accusad. Photos and 
table of cases. 

Viisi /ifiif i of the Constitation (Trail marks of 
Liberty Series). Rateliffe. Robert H>, edi- 
tor. Houghton Mifflin Company {1975). 
150 pp., paperback. Grades 10=12, Se- 
lected important cases on freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of expression, federal pow- 
er, the right to vote, equal opportunity, 
and the rights of the accused. An in- 
irn^ucto \ e s y ofiai j ^he fur ;:icn (»f 
ihe various courts and our legal system, 
Mock trial scripts, glossary, photos, dis- 
cussion questions, and bibliography. 
Teacher's guide available. 

Your Rights and RespdnsibUities as an Amen- 
can Citizen: A Civics Casebook {n^h^d edi- 
lioni. Quigley, Charles Si, Ginn and Com- 
pany (1975), 130 pp.. paperback. Grades 
5-12. Cases involving the freedoms prO' 
tected by the Bill of Rights, including free* 
dom of expression and religion, due prO' 

. cess, and equal protection of law. De- 

• signed to stimulate discussion with 
questions and role-playing situations. Ex- 
cerpts from the Constituiion. Teacher's 
guide available. 

The System of Justice 
The justice system is one area in 
wKich student interest never flags. 
Perhaps the media have helped 
spark this interest, although televi- 
sion and mbvies often give itufients 
incorrect impressions about courts, 
police, and prison, In addition* 
many students who have had first- 
^ jd contact with crime and itm 
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law realiie that the ideal of justice 
is often not being met* and appreci- 
ate an opportunity to explore the 
discrepancy between the ideal and 
the real. It is important for teachers 
to help students examine how jus- 
tice is pursued through the legal 
system. The following are some ma- 
terials which may help in this task. 

America's Prisons: Correctionai tnstitutions or 
Universiiies of Crime? (Opposing V'ieu = 
points Series). McCuen, Gary E.. editor. 
Greenhaven Press (1971), 1 IS pp,. paper- 
back. Grades 9-12, Anthology of diverbe 
views on prison reform, current condi- 
tions, rehabilitation of criminals, arfdthe 
need for corrections. Photographs, 
charts, and questions on the readings. 

Confrontation in Urbis, Lundsledt, Ronald 
and David Dal Porto. Classroom Dynam- 
ics Publishing Company (1972). 55 pp.. pa- 
perback. Grades 7=12, Simulates acase in-^ 
volving two high school students and two 
college students charged with inciting a ri- 
ot at a local snack shop. Emphusizes the. 
feelings of the shop owner, the students, 
and the arresting police officer. All neces- 
sary information and. materials are pro- 
vided in a book with tear-out pages. In- 
volves 27-43 players during 5-1 1 class pe- 
riods. 

Crime and Justiee. Teaching Resources 
Films (1974), color sound filmstrip. 14 
minutes. Grades 7-9. This filmstrip dem- 
onstrates the need for improvement of po- 
lice, courts and prisons. Includes the gun 
control controversy and the present in- 
equalities which the poor are apt to suffer 

, in relation to bail, right to counsel, plea 
bargaining and sentencing. Some 6pen- 
ended questions are posed. Teacher's 
guide provided, 

ff^i f and Soviety: The Cltj^enge We Face 
(Contact Series), Goodykoontz, William, 
editor. Scholastic Book Services (1975), 
kit. Grades 9-12, Plays, statistics, arti- 
cles, asd activities give students insights 
into crif^e in this country. Covers some 
causes of crime, correciional systems, 
and related subjects, [ncludep student an^ 
thologies and log books , posters and a rec- 
ord, Tiacher's guide provided. 

Tnnoeeni Unti! , . , Finn, Peter, Games Cen- 
tral (1972), kit. Grades 7-12, SimUlales 
the trial of a man accused of negligent 
manslaughteri The accused has killed a pe^ 
destrian, allegedly whlli driving under the 
influence of alcohol. However, some evi- 
dence'lndlcates that the accident would 
have occurred m any event, and it is ques- 
tionable that the accused was actually in^ 
toxicated. After the case is argued, the 
jury must provide the v^dict. Includes 
teacher*s manual, student information 
packets, role profiles, and a east study of 
a manslaughter trial. For 13-32 players 
during 3-9 class periods. 
Jury Game, Weinlraub, Richard, Richard 
Kreiger, George W. Echan. Jr., and Ste- 
phen Charles Taylor. Social Studies 
School Service (1974), kit. Grades 6-12. 
Slu^ti pliy iju^, prdipective jurors, 
iitoffiiyi. MMtetts, ^a^iCt, cmn rt- 



poners. and observers, The clashroom 
organized into a counroom as the player^ 
go through the process of Jury helestion. 
Kit includes pictures and role descriptions 
of prospective jurors, two criminal case 
desgriptions, two civil case descriptions, 
observer evaluation forms, tips for ai- 
torneys on how to ask effective questions, 
and a guide for the group leader. For 25= 
35 pjayers during 1-3 class periods. 
The Justice Came, Schloat Productions, Inc. 
(1974), color sound filmsirips, 7-9 min- 
utes. Grades 9-12, Pan 1. The Rules. 
shosvs how legal insiilutions both protects 
and restrain us, and hovN every step of the 
legal process is guided ^y rules. A crime is 
shown, followed by police interrogation 
of witnesses and arresi and booking of a 
suspect. Part 2, We the People, demon* 
strates the problem society faces when a 
suspected gnminal is allowed backjnto so- 
ciety before his trial, due to court delays 
Pan 3, innovent Until Proven Citilty, dra- 
matizes the disadvantages of the poor in ob- , 
taining justice! Part 4. The Stakes, shows 
how plea bargaining is used to save time 
and money for the courts and the accused, 
Raises questions as to the availabiliiy of 
swift and equal due process. Teacher's 
guide provided. . \ 
Kids in Crisis, Clark, Todd, Richard Wein- 
traub, Richard Krieger, and Sandra Mor- 
ley. Social Studies School Service (1975), 
kit, Grades 7-12, Designed to promote 
thou^hl and djscussjon about the prob- 
lems or the courls and young people in 
trouble. Players assume the roles of 
judges, defendants, parents, probation of- 
ficers, lawyers, and observers in juvenile 
dispositional and adult sentencing hear- 
ings, Includes cases involving not only de- 
linquent acts of youth, but also child _ 
abuse and neglect. Includes guide, role de- 
scriptions, observer rating sheets, and dis- 
positions of the actual cases upon which 
the simulations are based. For 24-35 play* 
ers Ju;ing 1-5 c!ul^s f diioJs. 
Law in a Demoeracy Series, Guidance Asso- 
ciates (1973-1975). color sound filmstrips, 
11-16 minutes. Grades 7-12. Four fllm- 
strip kits, each containing two segments 
which encourage thoughtful exploration 
of various aspects of law and the justice 
iSystem, Exploring Limits of the Law is a 
beginning exploration of how far the law 
should go in controlling behavior, includ- 
ing case analyses related to parental dis- 
cipline, religious freedom, and employer- 
employee relationships, as well as victim- 
less crimes. Enforcing the Loh- provides a 
documeniary look at one day in the lives 
of two police officers and viewpoints 
from numerous segments of society about 
the role of police. In The Criminal Court 
each step of the justice system is followed 
from the arrest through the trial of an 18- 
year-old accused of heroin possession. 
Consequences for the Convicted is dc* 
signed to stimulate frank discussion of the 
need for correctional reform, by looking 
at Ihe evolution of ''punishment" and \ht 
rationale behind incarceration. Teacher's 
guides provided. 
Law: YoUi the Poliee^ andjustite (Contact Sc' 
rtes), Goodykoontz, William, editor, 
Scholastic Book Services (1971), kit. 
Om^s f^l2. Riidsngi, cirtooiis, photdi, 



and hypotheiicai cases prficntini !h« 
need fur luw, ihe role of (he poliye. arre^l 
and triaL righis of the accused, and ciih 
zenship righls and duties. Includes stu- 
dint books and logbCMjks. posiars. and a 
record, Teacher's guide ^rovidgd, 

M&oi: A Simulation of i.tgai Proeiduns Dt- 
rivtd from Juvenile and' Adult Law Casi$. 
Zarecky, Gary. Interact (1972). kit. 
OradeH^lZ. Role-playing realistically 
simulaie^ crimes, arresis, and trials in or- 
der to help students understand the need 
for law and to obluin legal knowledge and 
analytical skills. Simulations include u | 
drug "bust/' juvenile court case, and civil | 
law (contracts) case. Several optional cas- 
es (niurder, assaull and battery, school 
law®raft evasion, robbery) are outlined. 
Guide includes class assignments, an over- 
view of the American court system, Per- 
tinent laws, a questionnaire, subpoena, 
and play money, as well as simulation pro- 
cedures. Almost any number of students 
can participate over -several days, 

Pl9m Bar%mnin^: A Game of Criminal Jusiici^ 

^ Kaish. Ethan. Ronald M. Pipkin and Bev^ 
eriy Schwartz Katsh. Simile II (1974), kit. 
Grades 9-13. Designed to help students 
exi-ericnci t'i. (iiessjres :fovenrovdf^ 
city court dockets and learn about the jus- 
tice and injustice of plea bargaining and 
the criminal justice sysiem. Players are di« 
vided into the roles of public defenders, 
defendants, district attorneys, and judge. 
Time is limited and alt defendants plead- 
ing '*guitiy*' must be sentenced and those' 

* pleading ;*not guilty" must be recalled to 
reconsider their plea. Includes director's 

. manuah players* instruction sheets, cop- 
ies of the criminal code, case reports, de- 
lendants* case notes, docket forms, wall 
Chun, Can be played by 1 1-35 players dur- 
ing 4 cliiss periods or ohe 4-ho6r session, 

Thi PoUceman and th^ Ciiizins^ The Politics of 
Uiw and Order. Feder. Bernard, American 
Book Company (197.3). 183 pp,. paper- 
back. Grades S-12. E,xplores the confiicts 
between individual rights and law enforce^ 
ment through the study of several cases, 
including £.vrf>/}t^//« llUnois (the right to 
counsel) and Miranda v, Arizona (privi- 
lege against self-incrimjnatipn). Also 
lobks at the issues and facts involved in 
the police yourh confrontations in Chi- 
cago during the 1%K Demc^ratic Conven- 
cion. Includes discussion quesiions. politi- 
cal cartoons, and encapsulated positiorfs. 
of prominent politiciuns, police officers, 
columnists, scholars, civil rights leaders, 
and others. Bihliogruphy. Teacher's guide 
available. 

Poiice Pafro/, Clark, Todd. Simile II (1973)» 
kit. Grades 7^12, An even-handed simula- 
tion approach to undersianding a police of- 
ficers problems in carrying out his every- 
day duties. Includes 16 different role-play- 
ing situations. Cim also be used to 
encourage discussions about the meaning 
of authority, the delicaie balance between 
individfi^al rights and ihe.need to protect 
society, and other basic issues of law. In* y 
eludes teacher's manual, incident sheets../ 
wall charts, polfce manuals, police call 
curds, observer ivaluaiion forms,"ahd atti' 
tuda surveys. Played most effectively 

' with 2tKl5 students durinf 1-5 class peri- 

3'^ 
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\MifhQff: A SimmM^n ^ TMm-Ag* Tk^ft mad 

I the Juvenile Hearing Process. Zarecky.: 
1 Gary, Inleract (1976), kit, Grades 7-12. 
Provides iiudents with some baclciround 
of thejustice system, cases through which 
students can iimulaie ihe shopriftlng expe- 
rience, analyze reasons for shoplifting, 
role-play authorities who must deal with 
shoplifters, and participate in a mock juve- 
nile court hearing. Includes student in- 
structions and teacher's guide. There is no 
limit on the number of participanti:. ^10 
class periods should be allotted. 
Television, Polics and the Law, Prime Time 
School Television. Prime Time School 
Television (.1976), duplicating masters, 
Grades 7--I2, Articles, charts, and activi- 
ties to help children use telfvision pro- 
grams to explore the justice system (em- 
phasizing the tole of the police), due pro- 
cess rights, and the problem of crime. 
Materials are designed to be used in asi,x- 
week curriculum unit. Teacher's guide and 
program guide provided. 
The Wheels of Justice. Teaching Resources 
Films (19721, color sound RImstrip, 14 
minutes, and record, 10 minutes. Grades 
9-12. The flimstrip presents the problems 
of ove"cro*vdei nnd inaf^eii'ate f^rl^ons 
and courts. It asks If we should be willing 
to give up due process rights in some 
types of cases in order to provide more ef- 
. ficient administration of justice in others. 
The poor are shown ps the victims of an 
overburdened court system. It examines 
the bail sysiem, the effect of prisons on 
first offenders, the problems encountered 
by released prisoners, and the advisability 
of a uniform system of justice. Open- 
ended questions about possible solutions 
to the problems are posed. The record is a 
discussion with a New York Times crimi- 
nat justice reporter about some of the 
problems outlined in the filmsirip. In- 
cludes worksheet master'pf case studies 
and teacher's guide. 



Siiideni Rights and Responsibiliiies 
Secondary students have per- 
haps shown more interesl in legal 
issues relating to student rights and 
responsibilities than in any other 
area of law. While teachers may 
want to supplement any materials 
listed here with the most up|lated 
informatiori and data relating to 
their specific situations and geo- 
graphic locations, the following 
may provide some basic informa- 
tion. 

The Civil Aighis of Students (Critical Issues in 
Education Series). Schimmel. David and 
Louis Fischer, Hmrper and Row Publish- 
ers, Inc, (1975). 348 pp,, paperback. 
Grades 10-12, Uses the case study ap- 
proach to investigate the civil rights of stu- 
dents- Cases involve freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of associa- 
tion, freedom of religion and conscience, 
dress codes* racial and ethnic segregation, 
sex dischmtnalion, aMi due pmiis. 
pefidiqei inciudc Gcmstttuttofiil u^nd- 



, ments most relevant to the rights of siu= 
denis, notes on how io u^e the le^ul sys* 
tern, summaries of leading con^iituiiunal 
cases, sugiesiions on htm ig ust the honk 
in a classroom, sample dre-^s and urnrim- 
ing codes, and a bibliography^ 

Freedom of Expression (Consniutiunul Riyhls 
Series). Manz, Carlton S. Benziyer, , 
(1976), 64 pp.. paperback= Grud-s 9=12. 
C;ise studies and discussion quesiionH 
help students examine the First Amcnd = 
ment rights to freedom of ^puech. pell- 
lion, and assembly. Special section on 
freedom of expression riyhis oCsiudcnts = 
Teacher's guide available. 

inequaiity in Education (So. 20); Piscipline 
and Sthdent Rights. Center tor Luw and 
Education, Center for Law and Educuiion 
{July, 1975). H? pp,, journal, Grudc* 11- 
12, Presents legal decisions artccting siu- 
deni rights, with anicles on searches of 
students, student suspensions, due pro- 
cess riyhts (including the implicutiuns of 
Coss V, Lopez), free press, and sex dis- 
crimination, . 

The Righls of Students; The Basic ACLC 
Guidi to a^ public School Student's Nights 
(American Civil Liberties Union Hand- 
book Series) L fiv*ne. Ahm H, Eve Cr^rev 
and Diane Divoky. Avon Books ( 1973), 
160 pp,. paperback. Grades 10-12, teach- 
er. Uses a question and answer format to 
present information about the rights of stu- 
dents. Includes information on Firsi; 
Amendment riihts. dress codes, due pro- 
cess riihts,'discriminaiioh, corporal pun- 
ishment, placement, marriage and preg- 
nancy, school records, and grades, *ln- 
eludes a bibliography, a description of 
legal citations, and the Supreme CourtS 
opinion In the Tinker case (dealing with 
sludenis' First Amendment rights to use 
the public school as a forum for peaceful 

. protest against government foreign poli- 
cy). 

Students' Rights; issues in Constitutional Tree- 
dam (The Analysis of Public Issues Pro- 
gram Problems Series), Knight, Richard 
S. Houghton Mifflin Company ( 1974). 122 
pp.. paperback. Grades ^12, Prouder 
basis for discussion and activities on stu- 
dent righls controversies. Focuses on 
dress codes, freedom of compression, pri- 
vacy, and due process.,^ Bibliogr[iphy. 
Teacher's guide available. 

Your Legal Rights and ResponsibiHiies; A 
Guide for Public School Students. United 
States Department of Health, Educaiion, 
and Welfare. Office^ of Youth DeveN 
opment ( 1976). 25 pp., paperback. Grades 
7-12, This free publication is designed to 
help students understand iheir rights and 
responsibilities^ fnrln ' discussions of 
Supreme Court decisK relating to r^Mi= 
gion, speech, the flag salute, espuUion 
and suspension, and discrimination, as 
well as acts of Congress relating to stu- 
dent records', discrimination, and the 
rights of handicapped students. Appendix 
provides addresses for legal service orga- 
nizations. Order publication #OHD/OVD 
7646048. 

Your Rights, Past and Present: A Guide for 
Young People. Haskins, Jim. Hav* thorn 
Books (1975), 128 pp,. hardback. Grades 
7«I2* liiicNr. Afiilyzfs the legal righls of 
Childrffi and iteiiagers by looking at 
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>i>ung'p€uple's nghi?i in relaiion lo lator, 
ihiT school, ihe home and family, and ihi 
, ju\ enile justice system. Provider both his- 
torical und gontempomry perspcclivcb. 
Stfiected bibliography, 

La w and Uniied Siaies HisiOFy 
' One subject w^hich is required of 
almost all secondary students is 
. United States .history. Of course, 
this is a subjeci in which it is easy 
to integrate much law-related friate- 
rial. Some of the following may be 
incorporated into existing dass- 
room units. 

i _ . 

Constitutions .4 Simulation of a Convention 
Csthd To Rf^ise the United States ConstitU' 
Heft, Kennedy. Charles L. InieracU 1974), 
kit. Grades 10-12. . Students 5tudy ihi 
^' ' U.S ConHtnution as they panicipaii in a 
simulated consiitutional eonventiori 
which is considering'Tevisions of the afigi- 
nal document, Includes teachir's guide 
and students' guides. For 35 players over 
15 class periods. 

Espiona^£' A Simulation of the Roseftbet^S' 
Tnai of 19SL Lacey. William. Interaci 
(1974), kit. Grades ^12. S.tudenis exam- 
inc'the anii-communist mood of the 1950s, 
the justice of the use of capital punish'^ 
ment for conspiracy to commit espionage, 
and the validity of evidence in the trial of 
julius and Ethel Rosehberg/The trial is re- 
constructed,. and the jury reaches its own 
conclusion, includes teacher's guide and 
students' guides. For 35 players during 3- 
S class periods. 

The Haymarket Case. Dal Porto. David. His- 
, lory Simulations ( 1972), kit. Grades 9-12. 
Simulates the 1886 Haymarket trial from 
jury selection through decision. May be 
helpful in Slimulaiing discussion of, free 
speech, disseLt and prL/tji., labwr rigliis; 
and other issues, as well as due process ^ 
and court procedure. Includes proce- 
dures, teacher information sheet, master 
role sheet, fact sheet, role sheets, sub- 
poena, decision stfeei, reporter sheets, 
and trial exhibits. For 28-^38 playf rs dur- 
mg 5^ class periods. . 

17H7: A Simulation Game. Rothschild, Eric 
and Werner Feig. Olcoti Forward fl970), 
kit. Grades 7^12. Players ar^ fictitious 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of I7R7, as well as George Washing- ' 
ton. James Madison, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin., packground of the times is provided 
but convention outcomes may vary froiji 
actual history. Includes record, dupli-^ 
eating masters, agenda ^ster, role cards, 
delete handbooks, and teacher's guide, 
Forlf^O players during 3-14 class peri- 
ods. 

fiu f ft vol ve ment Ewcises for Umted States 
History Glmses (Vols. M). Krause, Wil- 
liam and David C. Sischo. Involvement 
(1974)i 50 pp. each. Grades 8-12, Each of 
the four volumes contains six aciivitles, 
includini inquiry exercises, role-playlrig, 
and simulations on historical, political, 
and legal subjects. Includes material on 
the electoral college, presideney* the 
^ Koremaisu triai (l€|ality of rtlocition iirf 
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intfmmeni of Japanese AmariCF.ns during 
World War U). Dred Scott trial (ri|his of 
slaves}, the Pullman trial negaliiy of raiU 
road, strikes)': and many other subjects, 

Vaiues of the Amertcm Heritages Challfnges, 
Case Studies, and Tfaching Strategies 
(NCSS Yearbook). Ubbajohde, Carl and 
Jack R. FraenkeL editors. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies (1976). 213 pp., 
hardback. Teacher, Case studies help 
readers to focus on the rights claimed in 
the Declaration of Independence. "Life. 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness^' are 
examined through case Mudies of past and 
current coniroversies over what those 
rights mean in specific circumstunces. In- 
cludes impressment of citizens during war- 
time, the trial of Susan Anthony, re^ 
ligious freedom issues raised by Mormons 
m the I9th century, and the rise of corpo- 
ratg power and monopolies. Extensive 
section on strategies for teaching about 
values. Recommendations for further 
reading provided. 

The War Crimes Trials. Dal Porto. David and 
John Koppel. History Simulations c 1974), 
kit. drades 9-12. Simulates war crime tri- 
als in Germany after World War U, Stu- 
dents take the roles of Judges, witnesses, 
lawyers, and four of the accused in two 
separate mock trials: Includes all neces- 
sary information and forms. For 25-40 stu- 
dents during 10 class periods, - 



Organizations 

I have not listed nearly all the ma- 
terials that could be used In elemen- 
tary and secondary classrooms, 
nor have I covered all the subject 
areas which could be included, 
Mtfny..more quality materials exist 
or are m development stages. The 
following are brief descriptions of a 
number of organizations which 
may be able to assist you in identi- 
fying materials and developing ap- 
proaches for law-related education 
curriculum. . 

American Bar Association Special 
Committit on Youth Education for Citl- 
zenship (YEFC). 1155 East 60th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60637, (312-947-3960), 
Staff Director: Norman Gross. YEFC 
has. since 1971, served as a national 
clearinghouse and coordinator on all as- 
peels of law-related education. Staff 
provides consulting services to groups 
interested in establtshing and deveU 
oping programs, and assists in insuring 
coordinated efforts between education- 
aL systems,' bar associations, justice 
agencies, and other community groups. 
YEFC has produced a scries of publica- 
tions, listed earlier in this article, and 
can inform yoti of law-related . prpjicts 
alrt^y underway in yourvicinity. It al* 
so works with collcfis Mid univtriitiis 



in incorporating law^relaied education 
into pre-service teacher education pro- 
grams. ' ^ 

Correctional Service of Minnesota* . 
Education Division, 1427 Washington 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 55404. (612-339-7:27), Education 
Director: David Whitney, The Correc- 
tional Service of Minnesota is a pri- 
vate, non-profii organization which of- 
fgrs an extensive colleciion of law-re- 
lated resource and ^cuTriculum, 
fnateriaU for sale and rental Other ac- 
tivities of the Correciiohal Service in- 
clude research jnto-vurious correction- 
al problems aild hiw-,ralated training for 
teaahers and criminal justice person- 
nel. 

Institute for Political/Legal Education 
( I PL E).*^ ox 426. Giassboro-Woodbtiiy 
Road, Pitman, New Jersey 0B07I. (6Q9- 
589-3410), Executive Director: Barry . 
E, Lef\owiiE, This nationally validated , 
Title IV^C Project provides consulting v 
in all states for establishing political 
and legal education programs based on 
the IPLE modeK The IPLE program in- 
eludes both classroom and field experi- 
ences for New Jersey high school stu- 
dents, and has developed a number of 
curriculum materials, 

Law, Education and Parlictpation 
>(LEAP), A Natipnal Project of the Con- 
stitutional Rights Foundation, 6310 SAn 
Vicente Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fbmia90048. (213^930-1510). Executive , 
Director: Vivian Monroe. Provides con- 
sulting services to legal and citizenship 
projects throughout the United States. 
LEAP, originaily funded by the Ford 
and Danfprth Foundations, grew out of 
tht Coisti^utionil R^ch'^ Foun^gticn 
(CRF), which was established in 1963 
to encourage Improved law-related edu- 
cation In the schools of California. The 
Cr utional Rights Foundation has 
prouu^ed a variety of materials, includ- 
\ng\isBill of Rights ut Action quarterly, 
simulation games, Constitutional 
Rights Series (Benziger, Inc.), and 
other materials. Afflliated offices are lo- 
cated in Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Lpw In a Free Society (LI FS), 606 Wll- 
shire Boulevard, Suite 600. Santa Moni- 
ca, California 9M0I, (213-393-0523). 
Executive Director: Charles N. 
Quigley. LIFS was created in 1969 as a 
project of the State Bar of California. It 
has developed in-service teacher educa- 
tion materials on each of eight con- 
cepts: authority, diversity, freedom, 
justice,'* participation, privacy, proper- 
ty, and responsibility. Multi-media kits 
for K-IJ student instruction are now 
being developed, Consulting services 
are available; . ^ 

Law in Amtrlcan Society Foundatloii, 
33 North USalle Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois W©02, (312*3^-^3), Executive 
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* ■ Director: Robert H. Raicliffe, The 
FuuniJuimn has conducted intensive 
summer teacher educcttion inhiituies in 
the subsiuntive imd pedagocical as- 
pects of lau-lbcused educaiion >since 
1966. Curriculum materials include (he 
Justice in Urhiut America sQTies, Trails 
murks of Uherty series, Foundations of 
' Justice, and the Law in Amencan So- 
ciety'JoitmuL The Foundation also of^ 
fers consulting services to interested 
groups throughout the country^ 

Nationul Organization on Legal Prob* 
iems iri Educaiion (NOLPE). 5401 
Souihwesi Seventh Avrtue. Topeka, 
Kansas 66606,- (9i3^2?3^36O0). Execu^ 
live Secretary: M, A/ McGhehey. 

' NOLPE was established to 'Mmprove 
education by promoting interest in and 
understanding of school law through- 
V .out the United States/' While it should 
understood that "khool law** is not 
the same as 'Maw -related education/' 
the publication.^ uf. NOLPE can pro- 
vide information on the status of cur^ 
rent I^gal issues affecting school admin- 
istratofs, teachers, and students. 

National Street Law Institute, 412 
Fifth Street. Washington. D,C, 

20001, (202-624^8235). Director; Jason 

^, Newmuni In 1972, ''Street Law" was 
an experimental course in two D.C. 
high schools, designed to give students 
practical information about the law. 
The procram has now expanded to in^ 
elude many D.C Junior and senior high 
schwl^and is being astublished in oth- 

^ er cities in ihe nation. It has developed 
useful purriculum materials, including 
Street £</H ; A Cotirse in Practical La\\' 
and Street Law: A Cour,se in the Law of 
Corrections tWesi Publishmg Com pa- 
f nvL Consulting services are avajlable. 

Oislributors 

American Bar Association 
1 155 East 60tK Street 
Chicago; Illinois MWl 

Anierican Book Cotnpuny 
m Pike Sireai 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

W H Andcr**on Company 
646 Main Street 
Cincinnati. Ohio 45201 

Avon Books 
959 Ejghih Avenue 
- New York. New York 10019 

Beginner Book^ 
Division of Random House 
45? Hahn Road 
Wesiminsier. Maryland 21157 

BFA Educational Media ' 

221 1 Michigan Avenue 

Santa Monica, California 90404 

Benziger, Inc. 
Ordff department 
Front and Brown Siricts 
O rstde. New Jersey 0*075 
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Bpbbs^Merrill Company, Inc. 
4m West 62nd Street 
Indianap^olis. Indiana 46268 

Center for Law and Education 
Harvard University 
Larsen Hall, 14 Appian Way 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Churchit/ Films 

662 Nor/h Robenson Bbulevard 
Los Anyeles, Calilbrnia 9«)69 

Citizenship Development Program^ 
Mershon Cenier. Ohio State Universiiy 
199 West lOlh Avenue 
Columbus^ Ohio 43201 ' 

Classroom Dynamics Publishing Company 

231 O'Connor Drive 

San Jose. CaHfornia 95128 

Constitutional Rights Foundation 
6310 San Vicente Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90048 

Dell Publishing Cornpuny* Inc. 
' Educaiional Sales Department 
750 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
' Corporation 

425 North^Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 

Games Central 
Abl Associates Inc. 
- 55^Wheeler Street 
Cambridge,.^Massachusetts 02 138 

Cfinn and Company 

191 Spring Street 

Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 

Greenhaven Press 
1611 Polk Street, N.E, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413 

Guidance Associates 

757 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

/ KarpcE and Ho\v PubiislitMii lur, 
10 Easi 53rd Street 
New York. New York 10022 

Hawihorn Books* 

260 Madison Avenue 

New York. New York 10016 

History Simulations 
P.O. Box 2775 

Santa Clara, California 95051 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
Department M 
Ont Beacon Street 
Boston, Massaghusetts 02107 

Interact 
Box 262 

Lakeside, Califomia 92040 

Involvement 

3521 E, Plint Way 

Fresno, California 93726 '\ 

Law In a Free Society 

606 Wilshire Boulevard. Suite 600 

Santa Monica, California 90401 

Learning Corporation of America 
1350 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York I00I9 

McCutehan Publishing Corporation 
P.O, Box 774 

2526 Grove Strett ^ ^ ^ 
Berkeley, Californii 94m J, 5 Q 



McOraw-Hill Book Company 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10020 

Macmillan Publishing Compuny, [nc= 

School Division 

866 Third Avenue 

New York, New York i(K)22 

Charles E, Merrill Publishing Cpmpany 
1300 Alum Creek Drive ■ 
Columbus. Ohio 43216 ' . 

The Missourj Bar 
326 Monroe 

Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 

Naiionai Council for the Social Studies 
1515 Wilson Boulevard 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 

Olcott Forward 

c/o Educational Audio-Visual Inc. 
' Pleasantville, New York 10570 

Oxfprd Book Company, Inc. 
11 Pkrk Place 

New York, New York 10007 

Pathescope Educational Films, Inc. 

71 Weyman Avenue 

New ftochelle. New York 10802 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

Prime Time School Television ■; 
120 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60603 

Random House, Inc. 
Order Depanment 
Westminster, Maryland 21157 

Salenger Educational Media ^ 

1635 Twelfth Stfeei 

Santa Monica, California 90404 , 

Schloat Productions, Inc, 
150 White Plains Road 
Tarrytown, New York 10591 

Scholastic Book Services 

904 Sylvan Avenue , ^ 

fcnglewodd Cliffs, New Jtrsty 0'632 

Simile II 

1150-Silverado 

P,0. Box 1023 .. 

La Jolla, Ca/ifbrnia 92037 

Simon and Schuster 
Education and Library Services 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10020 

SociaJ. Studies School Service 
IO,Oo6^Culver Boulevard 
Culver City, Califbrnia 90230 ; , 

Society for Visual Educaiion 
1345 Diveriey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

Teaching Resources Films 
Station Plaza 

Bedford Hills, New York 10507 

■ United Stales Depanment of Health, 

Education and Welfare 
Offlce of Youth Development 
200 Independence Avenue* SW, Room K2ID 
Washingtoff; D.C, 20201 

* Franklin Watts, Inc. 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York. New York 10019 

West Publishing Company 
170 Old Country Road 
Mineoli. New York 11501 
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, ■ ' Audiovisual Refarenca Matari.al 

TOE REALITY DF , SUCCESS » . ■ 

(Second film'in a 'thrae-f ilm packages REALITY THERAPY) 

Dr. William Glasser presents his seven^step formula for teaGhers to deal 
with students who have scholastic or diSGiplinary problems, 
pescriber critique i "The Reality ^'of Suc6ess'- presents a clear, 
concise system "rtr a teacher's practical needs in dealing with diffi-cult 
students. Dr, Glasser 's process is well designed and simple so that, 
it' can be flexible under varying circumstances,. ^ 
Intended for preservice and inservice teachers and counselors concerned 
with reaching problem students . Grade levels of junior highland up. 

polor Film / \ . 

Purchase t $350 
Rental Feet $40 

Distributor 1 Media Five Film Distributors 

3211 Cahuenga Blvd, West - ^ , 

Hollywood, CA 90068V 

Telephone ^(213) 851-5166 ■ 
Previewed by NSMI staff, r 

",..MORE THAN JUST^A PimCS TO COME TO" , 

A docmnentary investigation of school violence and vandalism — causes, 
effedtsv and programs for change in elepentary,/ junior high, and high 
schools. The film records sdenes surrounding a tragic murder on a 
school playground and two quarter-of-a-milliOn dollar school arson . 
fires. Students ^elementary through high school), teachers, parents, 
administrators, judges, and police talk about the atmosphere of fear 
and hostility in schools and tiien demonstrate what can be done to bring 
peace and tranquility back into the classroom, 

' Color Film, 20 minutes ^ 
Rental. Feei $25,00 

Distributors Correctional Service of Minnesota^ 

1427 Washington Avenue South _ ' , ' 

Minneapolis, MN 55454 
' Toll Free #i (800) 328-4737 
Minnesota residents call 
collect I (612) ^ 339-7227 

#' 

Not previewed by NSRN Staff* . ^ ^ 
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TO raiASON WHY • 

Most Americans do not understand the laws that affect their lives every 
day, ^nor are they f^iliar with the processes^ of law and how to deal with 
them. Law-related eduGation addresses these needs, through meaningful 
programs on the law and legal system in our nation's elementary and 
. secondary schools • . 

TO REASON WHY is deiilgned to introduce law-related education to educators', 
lav^ers/ parents, justice officials and other members of your community. 
The filmi . k ■ ' " ^ " - 

Discusses the need for improved education about the law and the legal 

process* 

Shows 'classrooms from kindergarten through twelfth grade where law 
studies ^re being successfully introduced. 

Identifies the essential elements of worthwhile programs. 

Demonstrates Effective teaching techniques such as mock trials r role 
play and classroom participation by representatives of the justice ,syste 

Discusses ^resources available to those interested in instituting law- 
related education in their schools* i; 

n 

Color Film^ 30 minutes " , • 

Purchases $200 ^ 
Rental Fee I $15 (3 days) . 
$2S (1 week) 
\ $50 (1 month) 

$100 (3^ months) ^ 
Distributor: Mary Hahsdn , ' 

Perennial Iducation, Inc. - 
All Roger Williams 
P.O. lok '855 Ravinia ^ , 
Highland Park, IL ^60035 
Telephone I (312) 433-1610 

Previewed by NSRN staff* 
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Resource Request Foim 

Please send me the foilowing National School Resource Network ResQurce Mat<eriais: 

Name^^^ ,^1^,:^,.^.^^^...^.^^^^...-..^^^-^-^^ Phone _ ^ ^ . - 

THte. _ „ . = , , — „ Schooll=_ . =^ -.^-^ 

' Address _L_„_,-_ - . - -^-^ . 
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